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WINIFRED 


ON the bright Sunday mornings of my 
childhood my father and I would start 
off up the steep village street towards the moor, 
and sometimes, if Father had been careless 
about consulting his watch, we would find 
ourselves caught up in the little procession of 
people going to the parish church. The sight 
of these worshippers always irritated Father. 
Like so many of the textile workers in northern 
England, he was a dissenter in ever) con- 
ceivable religious and political sense, but, when 
I asked him why he never went to the Non- 
conformist chapel with the rest of the family, 
he surprised me by saying that he had gone 
there every Sunday till he was twenty-one, 
and that, if I did as much, I should probably 
turn out to be a good woman. I nearly always 
missed the morning service at chapel, but I 
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dutifully attended the afternoon Sunday- 
school, so I knew I was sure of a place in 
Heaven. Although I had never been inside 
the church, | nevertheless admired its grey 
stone walls, its massive tower, and its stained- 
glass windows, and wished that our chapel, 
which was as grim and graceless as the mills 
in the valley, possessed the same dignity and 
a similar clock-tower. 

The two congregations were as different as 
the buildings. The people with money—the 
millowner, the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
more prosperous shopkeepers—were all sup- 
porters of the Church of England, and the 
handful of factory workers who sat behind 
them in the old oak pews were the meckest 
characters in the village. Sometimes, as 
Father and I passed the churchyard gate, the 
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big black car of Father's employer would draw 
up and the millowner himself would step out. 

‘How d'ye do?" Father would say, giving 
him a curt nod and never waiting a second to 
hear how he did. Once, he added in an aside 
to me: ‘Look at them ‘at goes to church— 
rich folk and their sackofants.’ 

‘I'm sure the word is “sycophant,"’’ I said 
timidly, but Father said he knew what he 
wanted to say. 

Though I was well aware I was expected to 
keep out of the church, I regarded the church- 
yard as a legitimate playground. The chapel 
graveyard wasn't to be compared with it. In 
the churchyard, there were tombstones of 
every sort from flat stones to effigies of angels 
and splendid marble monuments. Whatever 
you wanted a grave for—whether to jump 
over or to play house on—the churchyard had 
first-rate specimens. Also there were thou- 
sands of daisies growing in the grass between 
the graves. and | was addicted to making 
daisy-chains. So, naturally, | spent many 
summer evenings there, usually with my friends 
Edith Edwards and Dorothy Jones, who were 
also chapel-goers. 


( NE evening, after a sharp quarrel with 


Edith— Dorothy was a gentle, pink-faced 
girl who couldn't quarrel with anybody—I 
started off home alone, in a rage. As I passed 
the church door, some perverse impulse made 
me open it. The place was empty, and as I 
looked at the oak pews, the decorated altar, 
and the eight stone pillars that supported the 
vaulted roof, my anger evaporated. I walked 
slowly down the stone-floored aisle. The light 
from the stained-glass windows was dim and 
soothing. The candles in their silver sconces 
and the huge Bible lying on the outspread 
wings of the gilded cagle had an awe-inspiring 
magnificence. | was fingering the embroidered 
altar-cloth when.! heard a side door open, and 
with the smooth, elastic stride of an athlete 
the vicar came toward me. 

He had been in the village for only six 
months, but I had often seen him in the steep 
main street. Instead of being short-legged, 
plump, and ruddy, as an English clergyman 
should be, he was immensely tall and gaunt, 
and had a strange, foreign face. He smiled at 
everybody he met, but it was a flashing, jubi- 
lant exposure of teeth instead of a sedate 
English smile, his voice was unnecessarily loud, 
and his complexion had a yellowish cast. He 
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always carried a long walking-stick, not, it 
appeared, as an aid to walking, but so that he 
could gaily wave it aloft whenever he met 
anybody he knew. I was familiar with this 
stick, for it was twirled at every child, chapel- 
goer or church-goer; but, like the other 
children, I found this immense affability 
frightening, and I avoided the vicar if I could. 
Now his smiling yellow face filled me with 
terror. ‘What are you doing here, child?’ 
he asked. 

I said I had wanted to see the inside of the 
church, and added defensively that I hadn't 
touched anything, which was a useless lie, for 
he had seen me stroking his altar-cloth. 

“Why don't you come on Sundays, then?’ 
he asked. 

* Because we're chapel,’ I said. 

“Who's your father?’ he asked, and when I 
told him, he said * Ah’ and nodded gravely, as 
though he had already heard of my father and 
his radical opinions. Then, giving me a 
searching look, he added: ‘You needn't be 
afraid of me. I like children. How old are 
you? Eleven?’ 

“Yes,” I said, wondering how he knew. It 
seemed a manifestation of uncanny powers. 

“Then you're old enough to appreciate your 
church,’ he said, forgetting it wasn’t my church 
at all. *Come this way.’ 

I knew I was being led astray, but I followed 
him through a small door into the tower. 
Twenty feet above my head was a dark ceiling 
with eight circular brass plates on it, through 
which hung the beautifully tasselled ropes of 
the bells. 

*Do you like church bells?’ the vicar asked, 
and I was too afraid of him to say I thought 
them melancholy except when they clashed 
wildly for weddings. I said I liked them. 

‘They tell people it’s time for a service,” the 
vicar said. ‘So they're necessary.” 

He didn't seem to realise that all chapel- 
goers knew the time without being shouted at 
by tons of bronze bells. 1 turned away from 
the red, white, and blue tassels of the bell-ropes 
and followed the vicar out of the bare tower 
back into the oak-filled church. He showed 
me the screen, the font, and the slabs of brass 
and marble on the floor of the aisles that 
indicated where distinguished citizens had been 
buried centuries ago, and he tried to explain 
the curve of the roof and the significance of the 
stained-glass in language simple enough for 
me to follow. As he talked, his haggard 
yellow face became so winning, so tender and 





sympathetic, that I entirely lost my fear of 
him. I realised that here was a good and wise 
man, even if he had had the misfortune to be 
born a foreigner. But I was suddenly re- 
minded that I was being a traitor to the chapel 
when I saw that the great oak door had opened 
six inches and the soft, surprised face of 
Dorothy Jones was peeping in. 

*There’s your friend looking for you,’ the 
vicar said. *Come again, child.’ 


; HAT ever made you go in?’ Dorothy 
asked a few moments later, as we were 
standing outside the church. 

*You were coming in yourself, it seems!’ 
I said. 

*I was not!’ Dorothy cried indignantly. ‘I 
was just peeping. And there I catch you 
sidling up to the vicar and smiling like a spice 
puss.’ (A spice puss was the local name for a 
little sugar cat you could buy for a penny.) 

‘If we play in his churchyard, we have to be 
nice to him,’ I said. 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ Dorothy said. 
just the look of him frightens me.” 

*He’s kind,” I said. 

*He’s foreign,” Dorothy said in her sad, 
unaggressive voice. ‘My mother says he 
comes from South America. And his face is a 
funny sort of yellow.’ 

*There’s a disease that turns your face 
yellow,’ l explained. ‘It's called jaundice, and 
he's probably got it.’ I was anxious to defend 
my new acquaintance, and jaundice was 
obviously less objectionable than being a 
South American. 

‘Here he is!’ Dorothy whispered. 

The vicar had come out of the church. He 
waved his stick at us benignly. Then he went 
through the side gate that connected the 
churchyard with his garden. 

‘I'd like to see inside the vicarage,’ Dorothy 
said wistfully, forgetting she had just re- 
proached me for fraternising with the church. 
*He might have a talking parrot.’ 

I, too, was curious about the vicarage. It 
was a 17th-century house of local stone, and, 
apart from the Elizabethan mancr, it was the 
only very old house in the village. Its garden 
was divided from the churchyard by a low 
stone wall, and the same elms and cypresses 
sheltered both. The side of the vicarage that 
bordered the graveyard was windowless and 
tarred, to defy the weather, but from almost 
every corner of the garden the monuments to 
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the dead were visible. I valued the churchyard 
as a playground, but to sleep so near to it that 
one could hear the rain beating on the graves 
at night would have terrified me. 

“We could go there carol-singing,’ I sug- 
gested. *Though Christmas is a long way off.’ 

Dorothy pointed out that you were often 
obliged to stand outside the door when you 
went carol-singing. People gave you money 
but reserved their hospitality for the grown- 
ups. 

? *s no other way, then,’ I said. ‘We're 
chapel, so we'll never even be asked to a 
garden-party.’ 

The chapel minister, who lived in a gaunt 
manse three floors high, never held a garden- 
party. His garden, a little patch a hundred 
feet square, hadn't been made for such 
frivolities. 


Y acquaintance with the vicar grew. 
Whenever I saw him walking up the 
village street as I was going shopping, I ran 
after him and walked alongside him. Once, 
when we were both going to the chemist's, 
which was just under the moor at the very top 
of the mile-long street, I asked if it was true 
that he had come from South America. Yes, 
he said, he had been brought up in the 
Argentine. My fear of foreigners vanished; 
obviously, if the vicar was a foreigner, then 
people from other countries could be trusted, 
and the Argentine must be a particularly fine 
place. I learned from the vicar that it was a 
paradise filled with horses and blessed with 
perennial sunshine. But at eighteen the vicar 
had come to study in Oxford, and while he 
was there his family had lost their money. 
How, he didn't tell me, and it seemed impolite 
to ask. After obtaining his degree at Oxford, 
he had taken holy orders and worked for years 
in city slums, but finally, he said, he had been 
glad to come to a quiet place. When I asked 
if he had ever been back to the Argentine, he 
said * Never,’ and added that he loved England 
and was proud to be a British citizen. He 
knew much more about our local history than 
I, and he told me that in the company of the 
Antiquarian Society he spent many Saturdays 
looking for Roman, Danish, and Saxon re- 
mains or examining Elizabethan houses. The 
people in our locality were mainly of Danish 
stock, he said, descendants of the Vikings; 
our dialect proved it. I felt little pride in 
being a descendant of the Vikings and eagerly 
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turned the conversation back to the Argentine, 
which was so much more romantic than 
England. Whenever we met after that there 
was the same gentle conflict between the 
vicar’s love of English history and my curiosity 
about South America. His interest in our 
games and the proper seasons for playing 
them seemed to me unsuitable for a grown 
man, especially one who had travelled so far. 

Still, no matter how frequently we discussed 
our local history and the vicar’s wonderful 
past, | was never invited to the vicarage. 
Sometimes I saw the vicar’s wife in the street, 
but she never spoke to me. She was nearly as 
tall as her husband, undoubtedly English, with 
fading golden hair, a dreadfully shy manner, 
and shabby clothes. Their one servant was a 
bad-tempered woman from a mining area 
our local girls preferred the textile-mill to 
domestic service—and, as she never mixed 
with the villagers, I couldn't hope to enter the 
vicarage by way of the kitchen. 


Y chance finally came on the next New 
Year's Eve. On that date many children 

and some adults dressed up in fancy costumes 
to go and ‘sweep the New Year in’ for those 
householders who were willing to pay for the 


service with coins, cake, or homemade wine. 
Singing songs and sweeping the hearth with a 
small handbrush were the chief features of the 


ceremony. Logically, it should have been 
performed at midnight, but as this would have 
inconvenienced everybody, it was tacitly 
agreed that any time after seven in the evening 
would serve. My mother had refused to lend 
me a handbrush and had strongly discouraged 
the idea of going sweeping; she said it was 
just a fancy form of begging. Father, on the 
contrary, had thoroughly approved of it. It 
was a good old custom, he said. In his young 
days the local mummers had not only dressed 
up, swept hearths, and sung songs; they had 
played ‘Saint George and the Turkish Knight,” 
and in one of these accomplished troupes 
Father had been Saint George 

I met Edith Edwards, Dorothy Jones, and 
Sarah Greenwood at the churchyard gate at 
seven o'clock on New Year's Eve and sug- 
gested we begin at the vicarage. Edith 
Edwards, who was our leader and carried a 
little cardboard box with a slit in it, for coins, 
said we would do no such thing. She had 
blacked her face and put on her father’s 
trousers in the hope of resembling a negro 
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minstrel, and she said the vicar’s wife would 
have a fit at the sight of girls in trousers. I 
was wearing a Red Indian suit and a feathered 
head-dress borrowed from our school pro- 
duction of ‘Hiawatha,’ but I said firmly that 
the vicar was my friend and would remain so 
even though I was wearing trousers. Dorothy 
Jones, who looked quite beautiful in her Aunt 
Emily’s best black frock, nodded her gentle 
head and agreed that we would undoubtedly 
be admitted, and Sarah Greenwood, resplen- 
dent in the pink crinoline of a bridesmaid under 
her short winter coat, thought we ought 
to try, anyhow. Edith, outvoted, gloomily 
acquiesced. 

We walked up the vicarage drive, between 
two rows of laurel and rhododendron bushes. 
A dim lamp hung over the entrance, but it was 
bright enough to show the cracking and 
blistered white paint of the fine old front-door. 
In answer to our loud knock, a chain rattled, 
a key turned, and the door opened a couple of 
inches to show us the wintry face of the maid. 
*We want no mummers,’ she said. 

‘Will you please ask?’ I demanded. 
tell the vicar my name.” 

She left the door ajar and shuffled away, 
muttering her contempt for mummers. Pre- 
sently, the vicar’s wife came down the hall. 
She was almost as tall as the door, and wore 
her hair in a giant plait around her head, which 
made her look like a timid goddess. ‘What, 
exactly, are you doing, children?’ she asked 
nervously. 

I decided she must have been brought up in 
a part of England where mummers were un- 
known, so I explained that we were sweeping 
the Old Year out and singing. Edith Edwards 
boldly held up her handbrush to show that we 
were properly equipped for the ceremony. 

“Come this way, then,” the vicar’s wife said 
with a sigh. 

We were led along a gas-lit hall. A smell 
of mildew hung in the air. An old oak table 
and a black carved chair stood, defiantly 
handsome, on a threadbare carpet. 

‘Come into the library, children,” the vicar’s 
wife said gently. The servant, with the air of 
an infuriated hen, vanished into the kitchen, 
slamming the door. 

Though the library needed fresh curtains 
and a new carpet as much as any millworker's 
cottage, two of its walls were covered with 
books. I had not come to see books, and my 
eyes raked the room looking for silver- 
decorated saddles, handwoven rugs, and other 
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rarities of Argentine origin. I looked in vain. 
There wasn't even a parrot. This was not the 
South American splendour I had expected. 
Even if one accepted the Englishness, it was a 
shabby display compared with the millowner’s 
Victorian mansion, which was open to the 
public every Whitmonday. 

The vicar jumped up from the depths of a 
worn leather armchair and made us welcome. 
He stood with his back to the feeble fire, 
benevolently smiling. His long arms swung 
loosely from his slightly bent shoulders, like 
an ape’s, and his white teeth gleamed in his 
yellow face. ‘A happy New Year,’ he said. 
He studied our diverse costumes. * You aren't 
doing the Saint George play, are you?’ he 
asked in a voice that said he hoped we were. 

“No. We're just singing,’ Edith said. ‘But 
we'll sweep the New Year in for you,” she 
added, as cajoling and impudent as a gypsy. 
She knelt by the wan fire and swept a few stray 
ashes into the grate. ‘fhere’s your luck for 
the year,’ she said. 

‘Splendid!’ cried the vicar, and returned to 
his armchair. His wife had gone to the 
window-seat, which was as far from the fire 
and us as it was possible to get. The vicar 
gave her a brilliant smile. ‘This is older than 
Christianity, my dear,” he said, and got a 
ghostly smile in return. Edith’s make-up 
particularly delighted him. ‘This black face 
comes down from the firesides of the German 
forests,’ he said. 

*Yes, dear,’ said his wife. 
children sing.” 

Edith pitched the key for us, as was proper 
for a girl whose father sang in the chapel choir, 
and we burst into song. We had carefully 
chosen our songs to match Edith’s black face. 
We sang about pickaninnies and coal-black 
mammies and Old Black Joe, and ended with a 
harmonised version of ‘Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River.’ 

It was clear from the vicar’s face that he had 
expected something quite different. As soon 
as we had finished, he asked us if we never 
sang any folk-songs, such as ‘The Raggle 
Taggle Gypsies.” 


*Now let the 
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*We sing those at school,’ I said, surprised 
that he should expect us to sing them any- 
where else. 

“The same fate as Shakespeare's,’ the vicar 
said bitterly. ‘I might have guessed it.’ 

“We must give the children something to 
eat, dear,’ his wife said gently. She pressed 
a bell beside the fireplace, and a minute later 
the maid flounced in with a loaded tray. There 
were glasses of lemonade, some biscuits, and 
slices of Christmas cake. 

The vicar himself did not eat. Instead, he 
told us excitedly that the wonderful English 
folk-songs and folk-dances were our cultural 
heritage, which we should treasure. The songs 
were not meant to be sung in schools, he said, 
but in the home and in the street. It would 
be a tragedy if they should die out. His 
favourite, he told us, was ‘Lord Randal.’ 
Did we know it? None of us did. ‘Then I'l 
sing it for you,” he said. 

We listened while the vicar, in song, un- 
folded the tragic story of a young lord who 
had been to visit his sweetheart, a hussy who 
had given him a dish of poisoned eels. It was 
in the form of a dialogue between a mother 
and her stricken son, and unfortunately, in 
his zeal for realism, the vicar sang the mother's 
questions in a mock soprano, and rendered 
the boy's dreadful answers in his own deep 
bass. During the third verse, when the vicar 
described the eels as speckled and blotched, 
Edith began to giggle, and her hysteria spread 
to the rest of us. By the time the vicar had 
finished the sixth, and final, verse about the 
doomed young man and his mother, we were 
all guiping and choking. ‘It’s the lemonade,’ 
I said, feeling responsible for the bad manners 
of all four of us. 

The joyful light had gone from the vicar’s 
eyes. ‘Here's sixpence for your collection,” 
he said gravely, and dropped the coin into the 
slit of our little cardboard box. We followed 
him to the front-door. *Good-night, children,’ 
he said. ‘A happy New Year.’ 

His face under the gas-lamp was sad, as if 
he felt that we had not only rejected our 
native culture but turned our back on him, too. 


February First Story: The Octopus by John Moore. 





The Last of the Teddy-Bears 


The Engaging Koala 





WILLIAM CLEMENTS 


T has been reported in Australia that koala 

bears are in danger of extinction because 
of the ravages of foxes and dingoes. This is 
sad news, for koalas-—or teddy-bears as many 
people call them-—are among the most de- 
lightful creatures in the world. Although 
photographs of koalas climbing up tree-trunks 
are familiar to most people, there are not 
many who have seen a koala bear in Europe, 
even ina zoo. The few koalas that ave been 
taken out of Australia have all died after a 
short time, and the cause of death remained 
a mystery until quite recently 

In its native land the koala spends all its 
time in the vicinity of cucalyptus trees, and 
feeds off the leaves. It touches no other food. 
It is believed that over three hundred varieties 
of the eucalypt thrive in Australia, yet only a 
mere dozen are wholesome to the koala 
Many koalas have killed themselves unwit- 
tingly through being forced to feed from the 
wrong type of eucalypt. When forest-fires 
desolate large areas the koala will, despite its 
slow-moving habits, travel huge distances for 
suitable food; often it is a race, and large 
numbers succumb to temptation and eat from 
the wrong tree 

The koala bear baffled naturalists for many 
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years by all at once forsaking the tree it had 
been feeding upon and seeking a different one. 
This fact supplied the clue to why the koala 
in captivity quickly perishes after a period of 
apparent contentment. Examination proved 
that all deaths were due to prussic-acid poison- 
ing. It had been known that certain varieties 
of the eucalypt contained this acid, but it had 
not been imagined that a tree would suddenly 
turn poisonous and could, indeed, become so 
almost overnight. 

Such, in fact, was the case, and this 
accounted for the koala deserting a particular 
tree which had nourished it over a long period. 
Further observation brought to light the 
astonishing fact that leaves lying on a certain 
plane—that is, edgeways to the sun—-were the 
only ones acceptable to the koala, and these 
happened to be the old leaves. Fresh young 
shoots and leaves were ignored, and it was 
these that had been fed to koalas in captivity 
with the best will possible, but with most 
unfortunate results. 

The Australian government prohibited the 
export of the koala simply because it does not 
thrive outside its own country. This same 
government further decided that this inoffen- 
sive little creature was not being given much 
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encouragement to thrive in its own territory, 
and in 1936 it was afforded absolute pro- 
tection by law. 

Until this time, koalas were being killed off, 
slaughtered, indeed, for their fur, which has 
the property of being waterproof. When the 
koala was first seen by the early settlers its 
population ran into several millions. To-day, 
however, there are barely 80,000. In 1921 
upwards of 250,000 annually were being killed 
for their fur, and pelts were exported in 
colossal numbers for many years. As recently 
as 1927, 584,738 adult koalas perished at the 
hands of hunters in a single month. No count 
was recorded of the thousands of cubs that 
inevitably died with their mothers. 

Biologists consider that once a species is 
reduced to below a certain figure, problems 
arise threatening successful reproduction to 
maintain the family. All Australians believe 
that the koalas will increase. Some are anxious 
for them, because the obstacle here is that 
births take place only once in two years, and 
twins are not known. This is the slowest rate 
of breeding for any Australian animal. 


E young koala is born in an exceedingly 

immature condition, being about an inch 
in length and about the thickness of a pencil. 
It then finds its way into its mother’s pouch, 
which immediately seals up. After some six 
months it emerges, looking more like its 
parents, and becomes acquainted with its 
mother by crawling over her and inspecting 
every part of her face and body. At this stage 
it is never left alone, and, indeed, it has no 
desire to part company but travels about with 
its mother by clinging to her back, its hands 
and feet firmly gripping the fur. It continues 
to use the pouch for its sleeping quarters until 
it becomes too big for it. 

At twelve months of age the baby is still 
rather helpless, and dislikes losing sight of its 
mother. If left alone it squats on the ground 
and wails like a child. When koalas are hurt 
or injured they show pain by groaning and 
moaning just like a human being with pusil- 
lanimous tendencies, and they actually shed 
tears. They are not easily aroused to bad- 
temper, but they indicate anger by snorting 
and stamping about in a cumbersome but 
very amusing way. 

The koala is fully grown at four years. 
Sizes vary, but the average height is three feet 
at about sixteen pounds in weight. A few 


specimens are considerably heavier than this 
and have been known to exceed fifty pounds. 

Unlike the various bears proper, the 
koala bear is naturally tame, and this attribute 
led to its quick slaughter. The koala, when 
not sleeping or climbing among the eucalyptus 
trees, will waddle about uncertainly on the 
ground. Even among the trees its movements 
are slow; instead of climbing, it pulls itself 
up in a manner suggesting sheer fatigue. In 
January 1798 a settler reported that the koalas 
*much resembled the sloths of America,’ 
which is quite a good description, though the 
animals are not related. 

The koala shows no alarm when approached 
by man, and just looks expectantly, almost 
cheekily, with its wide-open eyes and funny 
stub-like nose. It is the living counterpart of 
the teddy-bear, and is, indeed, as delightful a 
pet as one could wish for. It has no animal 
smell, but its fur gives off the scent of 
eucalyptus. The resemblance of the koala 
bear to a child’s teddy-bear is far from being 
accidental, for the original toy was copied 
from a stuffed koala and named after the 
American President Theodore (popularly 
*Teddy *) Roosevelt, in allusion to his fondness 
for hunting big game. 

The name koala is, by a misrendering, from 
the aboriginal Aula, which means ‘does not 
drink.’ If the animal is given water it rolls it 
around the mout!: trying to chew it, and, not 
knowing quite how to deal with it, eventually 
loses it. All its needs for moisture and food 
are met by the leaves of the eucalypt. Koalas 
have been known to swallow water, but death 
has followed in two or three hours. This bear 
has another claim to distinction, for, although 
it is so very small, it can boast of having the 
largest appendix in the animal world—an 
organ eight feet ia length! 


ANY Australians, fascinated by the tran- 

quillity of these bundies of fur, took 
them into their homes as pets, only to have 
them die on their hands after a brief period. 
To capture a koala is the simplest act imagin- 
able, butto keep it alive one of the most 
exasperating. 

The first Australian to keep and breed 
koalas in captivity was Mr Noel Burnett of 
New South Wales, who obtained permission 
from the government to open a sanctuary for 
koalas in the West Pennant Hills, about 
twenty miles from Sydney. There, on dark, 
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rich soil, the trees favoured by the koala’were 
planted, and the site allowed cooling winds 
to play on them during the summer. To add 
to their comfort and to the joy of the visitors, 
brilliantly-painted umbrellas were erected by 
Mr Burnett, and his charges loll about lazily 
under their shade when the sun is at its 
hottest 

Out of a collection of fifty, Mr Burnett lost 
six during the first cighteen months through 
‘natural causes," but he had fourteen new 
arrivals. The animals are tended very care- 
fully, and a complete record of each animal's 
progress is submitted to the New South Wales 
government. In this project Mr Burnett is 
quite independent of any financial assistance, 
and, although the koala is his first interest, 
fifty acres of his estate are devoted to other 
species of Australian fauna. 

Here visitors will see the koala in ideal sur- 
roundings, free from bad men and secure 
against the menace of mad dogs. Children 
hug themselves with delight at the antics of 
these live teddy-bears. The little creatures 
never seem to grow old, and the parents and 
young play together amusingly, with only 
father bear a little aloof. Many embarrassing 
offers have been made to Mr Burnett for one 
of his charges, but he is obliged to refuse all 
of them 

The aborigines are particularly fond of the 
koalas and never do them any harm. They 
have several affectionate names for them, one 
being lallewoon, meaning ‘sweet.’ 


LTHOUGH the Australians are extremely 
conscious of the attraction the koala has 

for foreign visitors, and are themselves koala 
fans to a man, considerable excitement was 


caused by the recent find of three albino 
koalas in the mountains of northern New 
South Wales. Apart from having shaggy cars 
instead of the regular form of the koala's cars, 
this new species resembles very closely the 
bodily features of the koala—which is the only 
true Australian native bear—but there the 
similarity ends. 

While the koala is commonly described as 
a bear, it is, in fact, a marsupial—that is to 
say, a pouched mammal, and the albino types 
are true mammals, having no pouch. The 
koala is normally grey-furred and with brown 
eyes, whereas the albinos have pink eyes and 
poor sight. Little is known about these new- 
comers, two females and one male, but they 
are now in Sydney's famous Taronga Park 
Zoo, and from this trio it is hoped to breed 
more albinos. 

Outside of the official sanctuaries, where 
barely three hundred koalas survive on their 
own resources, living conditions are becoming 
increasingly difficult. Bush-fires do not de- 
stroy the roots of the eucalypt, which survive 
in time, but in the creation of new settlements 
the planners are destroying large areas of the 
koala’s natural food. This may not be so 
serious in view of the small number available 
to feed, but each clearance calls for migration, 
and the koala on the ground is easy prey for 
foxes and other wild animals. Another danger 
is that one epidemic of the several diseases to 
which koalas are prone could easily wipe out 
this small band of independents. 

Australia is now the only country in the 
world where a living koala may be seen, and 
Australians and children everywhere hope 
that their numbers will not be further reduced. 
They are much too engaging for the company 
of nature's lost species. 


January 


Janus January double-faced, 

Under sullen skies your grey way go. 

Stark tree branches, black mantillas laced, 
Weaving a wonder where the snow clouds flow. 


Cold is the outward air, cold shadows falling, 
Build up the dancing flames and warm there abide, 
Until a sweet unrest through the slow blood calling 
Heralds, with the snowdrop, the dear springtide. 


W. V. WALL. 





Olive Harvest 





T. KERR 


T most times the silence of the olive-trees 
isabsolute. As they were in the beginning 
when Solomon reigned in all his anointed 
glory and Ulysses failed to succumb to the 
wiles of Calypso or to the amorous voices of 
the Sirens, so shall the olive-trees be to the 
end—the incarnation of a life everlasting. 

To be as old as the olive-tree is to have gone 
beyond time and any ephemeral assertion of 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter. How the 
living sap finds its way up to the slender 
branches through those twisted gnarled trunks, 
grey and hard as stone, is a mystery profound 
as the stillness of the groves. 

Bang! Bang! came from behind Reynaud's 
concrete cistern. Here was nothing of a 
mystery, but Monsieur Reynaud himself in 
beautifully - polished black leggings, well 
accoutred with a cheap Belgian double-bore 
gun and a belt full of shotgun cartridges. 
‘It’s these confounded birds,’ the old man 
explained. ‘These thrushes and starlings 
absolutely fili themselves to bursting on my 
olives. Townsfolk think they are good to 
eat—but what a costly stuffing, mon Dieu!’ 

Several times last autumn I came on 
Reynaud taking cover and potting at the 
marauders. Once he had the household 
canary hung in its cage among the olive- 
branches to act as a decoy. Another time he 
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attached a child's windmill of coloured glass to 
the family clothes-line extended between two 
trees. It was vain to point out that thrushes 
and starlings were hardly likely to be capti- 
vated by the lilting of a canary, and that the 
whir and sparkle of his infant's toy would 
frighten any sensible bird rather than attract 
its curiosity. But faith is great; it is a wonder- 
ful sporting virtue. After all, have we not 
flagged the red-deer successfully with a tartan 
muffler, and caught trout with a ‘top secret’ 
fly? 


DAY, if you stand at the back-door, the 
still air feels icy cold, and you view the 
snow glittering on the Maritime Alps. Only 
look out at the front window to the south- 
ward and, lo, the orange-trees are bending. 
over under the weight of their golden fruit. 
From Reynaud's olive-grove in the gorge 
comes an odd tec, tec, tretec, reretec. 

Now in the odd early-morning frosts of 
January the green olives have ripened, not- 
withstanding the searing hot winds and pro- 
longed drought of summer, to say nothing of 
the starlings, thrushes, and other innumerable 
enemies. Under the patriarchs in green and 
silver large canvases are spread on the uneven 
ground. Two men, each armed with a slim 
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pole of hazel-wood or bamboo, scramble 
high among the branches, shaking them 
violently. From afar the clicking sticks echo 
tec, tec, tretec, reretec. Close at hand the 
black olives fall as hail, rebounding on the 
canvas carpet with a noise as of a drum. 

Bent double, with old-fashioned woollen 
mutches tied under their chins, two elderly 
women gather the olives in their aprons with 
all rapidity, and several children, with eyes as 
black as the olives, hasten to have their 
panniers filled. Tied to an orange-tree near 
by, a mule looks mournfully round, dis- 
dainfully sniffing at the ripe fruit close by his 
nose. From time to time he runs the full 
length of his halter-rope and is ever brought 
up short a yard from a cock of hay, which he 
eyes with ears lowered, while his forefeet paw 
the grouod 


HE olives are piled on the stone floor of a 

tumble-down barn, and everybody's busy 
hands soon clear them of bark and twigs. 
Packed in sacks, they are heaped on to a high- 
wheeled cart, and the mule, who has been 
gorging himself to his heart's desire for the 
last twenty minutes since he broke his halter- 
rope, finds himself pulling a tiny mountain up 
the ravine towards the oil-mill. 

It is a genuine antique this mill of well- 
smoothed stones, turned by a pair of heavy 
Piedmontese mules, who march blindfolded 
and blissfully round and round attached to the 
windlass pole. To judge from the wear and 
tear on the millstones, the contraption has 
been in action every winter for the last hundred 
years. 

In the orchard behind the miller’s dwelling 
is a huge conical clay oven, a charcoal fire 
burning drowsily underneath. Several house- 
wives cluster round, cutting their homemade 
whole-wheat loaves into thick slices. They 
dip them in the first gigantic earthenware pot 
of the new oil and keep the communal oven 
busy toasting. All help themselves to the 
resultant succulent brissauda. Bottles of red 
wine and glasses make their appearance from 
nowhere. 

Evening has come on apace, and a lemon- 
coloured sun begins to sink through a flaming- 
red sky outlining the dim sierra-like hills of 
Esterel. The young man in the sheepskin- 


coat by the tall eucalyptus strikes sharply 
on an up-tilted tambourine. Beginning in 
slow stately measure, the farandole rapidly 
warms up, fleet feet beating out the carpet 
of pale withered grass. Vive ‘olivier! Vive 
V'huile vierge! 


ERE is a light wind from the sea this 
morning, and as I stroll through Reynaud's 
olive-grove the silence is no longer absolute. 
Branches rustle overhead, tinkle-tinkle, and 
silvery leaves sparkle in the sunlight. The 
trees themselves are visibly and vocally return- 
ing thanks for having been relieved of their 
anxious yearly burden. Elderly wise men that 
they are with their grey beards, they quaff the 
Mediterranean breeze as though it were the 
elixir of champagne and helped them to renew 
the sap and vigour of their far-off youth. 

Reynaud’s trees are not old—only about 
two or three hundred years. Hereabouts the 
local cultivators are continually lopping off 
the branches from the main stem to increase 
the yield, and these constant cut-backs make 
for more fragile hollowed trunks and ultimate 
rot or canker. Nevertheless, trees of eight 
hundred years or more are to be found here 
and there in the French Riviera hinterland. 
They scorn the shade and welcome the sunniest 
disposition of ground; they hate rich soils 
and thrive best on gritty calcareous earth; 
even in Chile, Cape Colony, Queensland, or 
South Australia they dislike being far away 
from the sea. 

One of the oldest olive-trees grows by the 
side of the main coastal road, right in the 
centre of fashionable Beaulieu. Exposed to 
the foul fumes of petrol and the rumble of 
motor traffic on the tarmac, it continues to 
thrive in solitary grandeur after a thousand 
years. Saracen pirates of six hundred years 
ago slashed at it with their cutlasses as they 
passed ; Napoleon's soldiers lit their camp- 
fire at its foot while waiting to embark, at the 
little port near by, for the conquest of Italy; 
only lately the German Wehrmacht gulped 
Strasbourg beer at the neighbouring bar. But 
the olive ever abides as an emblem of peace 
to all men of goodwill, and, as Monsieur 
Reynaud will tell you with a twinkle in his 
eye, fights a thousand enemies every twenty- 
four hours. 
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O one could deny that the most exciting 

event of Mr Merrick’s forty-one years of 
life upon this planet was his visit to an obscure 
region of Central America. The thrills, 
excitements, and upsets that had coloured his 
previous life, the examination successes, the 
first, and only, runs he had ever scored at 
cricket, the presentation of a latchkey on his 
coming of age, his periodic visits to the beauty 
spots of the British Isles, all these paled into 
insignificance beside this great event. 

The reason behind the decision to include 
this meek and unworldly littke man in an 
expedition to collect rare tropical flora is 
another story; it will suffice to say that he 
was included, departed with many inward 
misgivings, and returned in triumph. So 
dazed was he by the memory of his daring 
adventures, which in retrospect gradually be- 
came even more daring, that he completely 
forgot the necessity of preserving and cata- 
loguing the botanical specimens he had 
brought back with him, and soon a hetero- 
geneous mass of vegetable matter commenced 


to moulder gently away into decay in a 
collecting-box placed at the bottom of one of 
his trunks. 

It was not Mr Merrick’s own idea that he 
should give a broadcast. Happy as he was to 
relate the story of his experiences, at great 
length, to anyone who evinced the slightest 
show of interest, it had never even occurred to 
him that the great broadcasting public might 
be included amongst that audience. No, the 
suggestion came from a member of his club. 
It may have been proffered with kindly 
intentions, a well-meant desire to further Mr 
Merrick in his chosen career of traveller and 
raconteur: on the other hand, the remark 
may have been intended sarcastically. Mr 
Merrick, who could never see a joke, accepted 
it at its face value. ‘Oh, dear me, no!’ he 
remarked mildly. ‘Why, I never dreamt of 
such a thing. Give a talk—on the wireless! 
It makes me feel as though I had done some- 
thing quite—dquite important!’ 

Milroy, the author of the suggestion, 
graciously permitted Mr Merrick to purchase 
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a third round of drinks. Returning from the 
bar, laden with a double Scotch and not too 
much soda, and a small glass of sherry for 
himself, Mr Merrick once more resumed the 
subject of his Central American saga. *‘Do 
you really think they would consider it?’ he 
asked, sipping his sherry. 

‘Who? Consider what?’ 

‘The wireless people.’ 

‘Oh, the B.B.C. Well, I don’t know. You 
could always write and ask them, couldn't 
you?" Milroy failed to hide a bored yawn 
behind the smoke of one of Mr Merrick’s 
cigars 

For the rest of the evening Mr Merrick 
remained sitting thoughtfully in one of the 
big leather armchairs of the smoking-room. 
He always felt slightly ill at case in his club, 
particularly when it was filled with the dashing 
young men of Milroy's type, and he quailed 
before their gentle ridicule. Moreover, he 
was turning the idea of the proposed broad- 
cast over and over in his mind, and, the more 
he thought about it, the better the idea seemed 
to be. Could he do it? Dare he? Would 
the B.B.C. even consider his letter? Thus he 
pondered, swaying and jolting on the top- 
deck of the No. 19 bus which was bearing 
him towards his trim little home in the best 
part of the residential district of Chelsea. 

It would do no harm to write, of course, 
as Milroy had suggested, no harm at ail. 
Decent chap, that young man, in spite of his 
politics—for Mr Merrick was a staunch Tory 
and Imperialist, and Milroy’s beliefs veered 
towards the extreme left. However, chacun d 
son gout. He gallantly forgave this lapse of 


good taste in considering the golden plum of 


opportunity that Milroy had, metaphorically 
speaking, tossed into his lap. The remainder 
of the journey was spent in composing his 
introductory letter. So engrossed was he in 
his thoughts that he quite forgot to descend 
the stairs in time to arrest the progress of the 
bus at his request stop. Mr Merrick was 
forced to walk back a considerable distance 
along the King's Road, a pleasant enough 
exercise, but one which, he feared, would make 
him later than ever, and arouse the indignation 
of his sister Priscilla, who acted as house- 
keeper to his bachelor establishment. 

A few days later, after several abandoned 
attempts, Mr Merrick succeeded in completing 
his letter, and dropped it into the pillar-box 
at the end of the street. No less than four 
days of anxiety and anguish followed, during 
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which he grew steadily more and more appre- 
hensive regarding its probable fate. Dropped 
into the wastepaper-basket, no doubt, he 
told himself gloomily. At last, however, a 


courteous reply was received. Mr Merrick 
was invited to present himself at Broadcasting 
House at eleven o'clock on Tuesday of the 
following week to discuss the proposed talk. 


R MERRICK could hardly contain his 

excitement. He arrived for the inter- 
view a full thirty minutes before the time 
appointed and spent a restless period in a 
grey-carpeted waiting-room, consuming in- 
numerable cigarettes proffered, most oblig- 
ingly, by an American gentleman, the other 
occupant of the waiting-room, who seemed 
to be in a similar state of nerves. 

Presently his name was called. He was 
ushered into a neatly-furnished office and 
introduced to the young men responsible for 
his fate. Here, he received a rude shock. 
Nearly every night of his life Mr Merrick, at 
five minutes to nine o'clock, would say to his 
sister Priscilla: *The News, dear?’ and, re- 
ceiving her affirmation, would lean forward 
and switch on his radio. Fifteen minutes 
later he would lean forward again and turn 
the switch in the opposite direction, resuming 
his study of The Times, Manchester Guardian, 
Hansard, or his novel from Boots’ Library, 
as his inclinations dictated. This daily ritual 
was the full extent of Mr Merrick’s acquaint- 
ance with the B.B.C., and from it he had 
formed the firm conviction that Broadcasting 
House was staffed by a team of omniscient 
and cultured officials, each with the deferential 
bearing characteristic of a junior at the Foreign 
Office in the presence of his chief. 

Neither Lionel nor Tony conformed to this 
ideal. Lionel wore corduroy trousers, a 
flowing hair style, suede shoes, and pale blue 
socks; Tony wore corduroy trousers, a flowing 
hair style, suede shoes, and socks of a canary 
yellow. Owing to imperfect diction on 
Lionel’s part, Mr Merrick was unable to dis- 
cover their respective surnames. 

However, they were both kind, attentive, 
and helpful, and, recovering from his initial 
surprise at their appearance, Mr Merrick grew 
more eloquent and self-confident. It was not 
until he had emerged into the sunshine of 
Portland Place that the enormity of the task 
he had so lightly undertaken struck, and 
overwhelmed him like a physical blow. 





Now, and only now, when his neat signature 
had been appended to the bottom of the 
official agreement, and when it was too late 
to draw back, did he realise that through the 
medium of a forbidding and impersonal micro- 
phone he had undertaken to amuse, entertain, 
and instruct a vast and unseen audience. 
Although possessed of a fairly pleasant 
speaking-voice, he had never before exercised 
it in public. He, who spent weeks over the 
composition of a letter to The Times, must 
convert the incoherent and garbled account 
of his adventures into a short, brisk talk, to 
occupy no more and no less than fifteen 
minutes of broadcasting time. 

The prospect appalled him, the difficulties 
of the task seemed immense. His digestion 
was upset, and disturbing thoughts wrecked 
his peaceful slumbers. Suppose, he would 
whisper to himself in the silent watches of the 
night, suppose that fifty per cent of the 
population of the British Isles are regular 
listeners to the wireless. Suppose that, at the 
date and time of the broadcast, ten per cent of 
these listeners are actually listening—why, 
then that leaves an audience of —of— his mind 
boggled at the mental arithmetic involved. 
There was, however, no doubt that his 
audience would be large, so large, in fact, that, 
instead of counting sheep, Mr Merrick counted 
listening figures. His imagination roamed 
over the countryside, counting, counting; and 
if, by the dawn, he was heavy-cyed and weary, 
he was not altogether surprised, for the greater 
his estimate became, the faster beat his pulse 
and the heavier were his cold sweats of 
apprehension. 


UCH to Mr Merrick’'s chagrin, his sister 
Priscilla displayed only a perfunctory 
interest in his troubles. ‘It was your own 
idea, this broadcast, wasn't it?’ she asked over 
the breakfast-table one morning, when he was 
bemoaning his broken night. 

Mr Merrick agreed, with reservations. 

“Well, then, why ever did you say you 
wanted to do it?’ 

He gazed at her across the table, aghast at 
her lack of understading. She was intent on 
the study of a letter that had arrived by the 
morning post, and Mr Merrick was surprised 
to notice a certain unfamiliarity about her 
appearance. Was it, perhaps, that she had 
done something to her hair? The convolu- 
tions of curls and waves that covered her 
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sleek head did, indeed, show signs of the 
hairdresser’s art, but he also observed that the 
colour of her cheeks was much brighter than 
usual, while her lips were actually rosy. 

Although Mr Merrick could not deny that, 
zsthetically, this change was for the better, he 
recalled that the visits of Priscilla's doctor had 
increased remarkably in their frequency during 
the past few weeks. Could it be, then, he 
wondered, that she was ill? He had read 
somewhere that sufferers from consumption 
displayed a heightened colour. This would 
account for the hectic flush upon her cheeks, 
the frequent visits of Dr Godolphin, and also 
for her change of disposition—this patent lack 
of interest in the world around her. 

Mr Merrick rose hurriedly from the break- 
fast-table. How infernally cailous he had 
been not to have noticed before that some- 
thing was wrong. Selfish, thoughtless, in- 
human. Bitterly he reproached himself, 
resolving, meanwhile, to treat poor, dear 
Priscilla with tenderness and affection in the 
future. The broadcast was forgotten in his 
concern for her health. 

So convinced had he become that Priscilla’s 
altered appearance and demeanour could only 
be a symptom of a fatal disease, that when 
she approached him in his study, with the 
announcement that she had something of 
importance to tell him, Mr Merrick at once 
assumed a suitably grave expression and 
composed himself to hear the worst. ‘I think 
I know, my dear, what it is you wish to tell 
me,’ he remarked. 

*You know!" she exclaimed. ‘Then Simon 
—Dr Godolphin—has told you? But surely 
you could not know that it was to be so soon?’ 

*So soon!" He echoed her words. His 
worst expectations had been realised. A wave 
of misery engulfed him, sorrow for the cruel 
fate that had fallen upon Priscilla, tinged with 
a hint of dismay as to what would happen to 
him after she had gone. Who would prepare 
his bedtime drink and fill his hot-water-bottle? 

‘What are you looking so miserable about,’ 
asked Priscilla, in amused tones. ‘Anyone 
would think I was going to die, not to be 
married!’ 

Mr Merrick’s safe and secure world rocked 
upon its foundations, and then collapsed about 
his ears. Married—Priscilla!—and to Dr 
Godolphin, who, he recalled, answered to the 
baptismal name of Simon. It was desertion of 
the basest type, for he calculated rapidly that 
Priscilla was well past the age when she could 
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contemplate matrimony. She must be thirty- 
four, an age when his mother had considered 
herself to be middle-aged. 

Priscilla, unfortunately for Mr Merrick, was 
impervious to his disapproval. She was 
going to marry her Simon, who, she insisted, 
was prepared to love and honour her for her- 
self alone, and not for possession of her not 
inconsiderable income. And as for saying 
that they were past the age of matrimony, why, 
she was only in her early thirties, and Simon, 
he was only forty-one, just the same age as 
Mr Merrick himself. 


RISCILLA and Dr Godolphin were 

married in a great hurry, because the 
amorous Doctor had just purchased a new 
practice, one more worthy of his talents, and 
wished to embark upon his new life complete 
with female partner. Mr Merrick soon found 
himself walking with his sister on his arm up 
the aisle of the church in which he was wont 
to make his weekly obeisance to his Maker. 

The bestowal accomplished, Mr Merrick 
turned to the champagne of the wedding 
reception to console himself for the loss of 
his lifelong companion. He sampled, and 
found it worthy of his attention, sampled 
again, and found it better still; and before 
long he was comfortably ensconced upon a 
sofa, pouring into the car of an attractively- 
dressed lady, the widow of a deceased second- 
cousin of Dr Godolphin, the story of his 
troubles, adding, incidentally, that nobody 
cared about his broadcast. 

The lady, whose name was Mrs Arbuthnot 
Smith (no hyphen), was an appreciative 
audience, and Mr Merrick’s self-confidence 
returned. He expanded the account of his 
Caribbean adventures into a series of heroic 
encounters, and Mrs Arbuthnot Smith, dear 
litthe woman, reacted admirably. He waxed 
eloquent over a description of an Aztec temple 
hidden in the depths of the jungle, and made 
her shiver with apprehension by his accounts 
of his narrow escapes from death by drowning, 
snakebite, or the attacks of unfriendly natives 
or wild animals. Lightly he touched upon the 
subject of his reluctant agreement to broad- 
cast a talk on his experiences in response to 
an impassioned request from the B.B.C. 

‘How wonderful!’ the lady murmured 
several times; and ‘How exciting!" for, not 
only was she an appreciative audience, but an 
inspiring and a delightful one into the bargain. 
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R MERRICK was sitting on another 
4 sofa in another building, but in the com- 
pany of the same lady, when, some weeks 
later, he received an urgent telephone-message 
from the B.B.C. ‘Had he forgotten that he 
was due to give a talk within a few days?’ 

*No, he had not forgotten—most definitely 
he had not forgotten.” 

*Then why,’ the voice inquired in icy tones, 
“why was it that he had neither presented the 
final draft of his script for approval nor him- 
self for rehearsal?’ 

Taking a protracted leave of Mrs Arbuthnot 
Smith, Mr Merrick returned to his own home, 
where he discovered the neglected script, 
nestling coyly amongst the untidy mass of 
papers that littered his desk. Casually, for 
his mind was occupied by other matters, he 
took himself and his script off to Broadcasting 
House. With an ease of demeanour that sug- 
gested he had been a broadcaster all his life, 
he got through the tedium of a rehearsal by 
the simple method of agreeing instantly with 
all the producer's suggestions, meanwhile mak- 
ing mental notes to forget these suggestions 
before the actual broadcast. 

Forgotten, too, were the preparation and 
polish he had planned to devote to his little 
talk, the research at the British Museum to 
verify his facts on the religion of the Aztecs 
and the geography of British Guiana, the 
lessons on voice production, the daily practice 
in the privacy of his bedroom. The rehearsal 
over, Mr Merrick sped back to South Ken- 
sington and the flat of Mrs Arbuthnot Smith, 
where afternoon tea awaited him, complete 
with hot buttered crumpets, a delicacy for 
which he had a particular addiction. 


Cy; the evening of the broadcast Mr 
Merrick strolled nonchalantly into the 
studio, a red carnation in the buttonhole of 
his best grey suit, shooting his cuffs with what 
he fondly imagined to be a devil-may-~care 
gesture as he sat down in front of the micro- 
phone. A smile of happiness played gently 
over his features as he lolled back in his chair, 
listening to the announcer’s reading of the 
introduction to his talk. 

*. . . pleased to welcome to the studio Mr 
Edwin Merrick, who is going to tell us 
something about his experiences in Central 
America, which he visited as part of a plant- 
collecting expedition. Mr Merrick.’ 

And as Mr Merrick, clearing his throat as a 





necessary preliminary to his opening sentences, 
bent forward towards the metal mouthpiece 
of the microphone, a mental vision flashed 
before his eyes. It was she—-Mrs Arbuthnot 
Smith—Clara—-sitting in her attractive draw- 
ing-room, portrayed against a background of 
chintz and family silver, waiting for the sound 
of his voice to emanate from her radio. 
Would she, now that the awful secret of his 
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Christian name had been revealed, ever bring 
herself to address him as ‘Edwin’? Somehow, 
he thought that she would. Yes, he was 
tolerably certain that, in a very short time, 
the words ‘I, Clara, do take thee, Edwin’ 
would be on her lips. 

*I, Clara, do take thee, Edwin. ..." Mr 
Merrick drew a deep breath and commenced 
to speak. 


Self-help in Housing 





WILLIAM J. TULL 


NE of the most significant"developments 

in the post-war years is the gradual 

formation of groups, mostly of ex-service- 

men, to build their own homes in co-operative 
enterprise. 

The movement began in Belfast in 1946 as 
the result of a chance discussion on a train 
journey, and at the present time over a score of 
families have entered into possession of their 
own homes. In 1947 a group of ex-servicemen, 
all employed at the same Birmingham factory, 
got together and, unaware of what had been 
achieved in Belfast, enlisted the services of an 

rchitect and, with the sympathetic help of 
the Birmingham Corporation, started the first 
of what will eventually provide homes for 
fifty families. 

Returning from war service, these Birming- 
ham men frequently complained of their 
inability to get a home of their own and of 
the constant strain involved in having to live 
in rooms or in having to share accommodation 
with other families or relatives. The petty 


quarrels engendered by such cramped con- 
ditions began to get on their nerves. It was 
not until an ex-paratrooper, having heard a 
good deal of the grumbling and grousing, 
popped the question ‘Why not build your own 
homes?’ that the men were driven furiously to 
think. 

This ex-paratrooper was more fortunate 
than the rest in already having a home of his 
own, but, during his service in North Africa, 
he had seen how the natives built a house, 
primitive by British standards, but one that 
satisfied the requirements of a newly-married 
couple. The more the men discussed the 
idea the more enthusiastic they became as to 
its possibility. 


T= architect consulted was quite dubious 
at first, as well he might be, seeing that 
none of the men concerned was a building 
craftsman. The most that could be said of 
them was that they were handy with tools, 
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many of them having acquired a certain 
proficiency in this direction while on war 
service The men were persistent, however, 
and after a good deal of discussion the 
architect decided to take the risk. He called 
all the wives into consultation, pooled their 
ideas, and eventually prepared plans for a 
three-bedroomed bungalow that proved ac- 
ceptable to all. 

The group, who closed their ranks on 
registering the fiftieth participant, were able 
to enlist the services of a foreman builder 
who undertook to work full time and give 
preliminary instruction in bricklaying and 
some of the simpler tasks involved. The men 
quickly acquired skill of one kind and another 
and, devoting all their spare time at nights and 
at week-ends to the work, they have already 
completed twenty homes. A _ scheme of 
priority occupation, agreed to by all, informs 
each member of the group which house he 
will occupy, and as each member reaches the 
home he is entitled to occupy he becomes the 
boss until the building is completed. The 
continual sense of frustration having been 
relieved, the wives of the members have 
entered fully into the spirit of the enterprise, 
and, acting as unofficial ‘progress chasers,’ 
have been constantly on the site, making 
tea and lending a hand in every conceivable 
direction. 

Working through all sorts of weather, and 
sometimes well into the night with the aid 
of lighted torches, the men have demonstrated 
that the grit, determination, and initiative 
that characterised Britishers in the past are 
just as alive as ever given the necessary 
stimulus. ‘I get quite a thrill whenever I go 
and see these men at work. They give one fresh 
hope,’ said the genera! manager of a building- 
society which has assisted the group on the 
financial side. 

The men are hoping that when the fifty 
homes are completed, the overall cost, apart 
from the voluntary labour involved, will work 
out at between £600 and £700 apiece. A local 


surveyor who has inspected the houses already 
built estimates that they would fetch about 
£2500 at current prices. No member of the 
group, however, is allowed to build with the 
idea of selling out when his house is com- 
pleted. In the event of any member of the 
group having to move to another part of the 
country through unforeseen circumstances, 
the articles of association make provision, with 
certain essential safeguards, for the transfer 
of his share to someone acceptable to the 
group. 


HE idea is catching on, and already in 

Birmingham and district two other groups 
of fifty men each are undergoing intensive 
training with a view to achieving what the 
pioneer group has done. 

In Brighton, ex-servicemen have built 
twenty houses on similar lines. In Bradford, 
Reading, Leicester, Taunton, and Leeds men 
who have had their names on the waiting- 
lists of their housing committees for many 
years are now hard at work redeeming the 
time, realising at long last that the only way 
to get a home of their own is to build it 
themselves. They have seen the futility of 
waiting while housing authorities, master 
builders, and operatives hold conference after 
conference and make precious little headway 
in speeding up the building programme. 
Wherever these self-help schemes have been 
mooted, the local authorities have welcomed 
them with open arms as one means of sur- 
mounting a problem that every passing month 
accentuates. 

These self-help schemes provide no easy 
way out, however. Materials and finance 
present difficulties all along the way, but what 
has been achieved in Birmingham and the 
other towns mentioned can be repeated any- 
where in the country provided the men con- 
cerned have the goodwill and gumption, and 
the necessary patience to persevere to the 
end. 


Night Shift 


The mornings I am sleeping late, 
I loathe the squeaking of the gate, 
Apostrophise, with sluggish wrath, 
The feet that clatter up the path. 


To-day, fatigued, bemused, and sore, 
I tiptoed quietly to my door 

And opened it with noiseless key, 

In order not to waken me. 


Lorna Woop. 





One Man’s 


Meat... 


The Rigours and Thrills of Punt-Gunning 





COOMBE RICHARDS 


was about three hours before dawn of a 
January morning, pitch-dark and freezing. 
Overhead, blazing, winking stars studded the 
heavens, but low down, spreading from the 
north-eastern horizon, a pall of inky-black 
cloud crept fanwise like the tentacles of some 
obscene octopus to engulf the sky. A bitter 
wind moaned fitfully, carrying with it the hint 
of bad weather to come. 

By the light of an electric-torch two heavily 
muffled figures came crunching and slithering 
over the frozen ground towards the top of the 
creek. They were garbed in duffie-coats, 
woollen headgear, and long thigh-waders; 
each carried a gun, a loose white smock, a 
bulging haversack, and a filled cartridge- 
belt. One had a pair of stumpy oars over his 
shoulder, the other a pole or quant and two 
sets of squat little paddles grasped in his 
thickly-gloved hands. The men grunted and 
blew as they deposited their loads in the long 
off-white-painted gun-punt lying drawn up 
clear of the lapping still-rising water. ‘Well, 
we don’t seem to have struck a calm this time,’ 
said the taller of the two. ‘Looks like a nor’- 
easter blowing up. O.K. so long as it doesn’t 
turn too bad. We're going to get wet skins, if 
nothing else!’ 

No. 249 


The other grinned in the darkness. ‘It's what 
we've prayed for, isn’t it? Let's hope we can 
get up to a good hefty pack; and let's get 
cracking with this lot, it’s too perishing cold 
standing around here!’ 

Early the previous night these two en- 
thusiasts had driven a hundred-odd miles 
to the farm where the car now stood parked 
in a rick-yard. For five hours they had tried, 
or pretended, to sleep, fully dressed and rolled 
in blankets, on camp-beds in a potato- 
chitting hut near the top of the lane. A picnic 
supper, washed down with a tot of hot rum, 
had been an excited, cheerful affair; there was 
much to discuss, as this was one of the week- 
ends to which they had long looked forward. 
Such expeditions were not affairs of the 
moment. Tides must suit; weather and wind 
too, if possible; and this time it seemed they 
were going to be lucky. Bricks and mortar, 
offices, accounts, returns—all were forgotten 
out here where the salt tang of the sea was all 
about them, and the cold and the wind and 
the whisper of wings overhead. They found it 
good to be alive. 

Fifteen minutes sufficed to strip the green 
canvas-cover from the breech of the long gun 
mounted in the punt, to remove the plug from 
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the menacing grcy-painted muzzle, to adjust 
the rope-breeching for recoil, and to stow 
away the cripple-stoppers and the rest of their 
clobber. Each man knew his job down to the 
last detail, and each article had its own 
appointed place, from which it might be 
snatched without hindrance or delay. The 
water was lapping the stern, a quick heave of 
lusty shoulders broke the cling of the ice and 
the punt floated clear; they stepped on board 
and were off. 


HIS before-dawn start te a long day's 

foray on the waters is a strange, ceric 
business even to those who are used to it. 
There is the lingering regret for the warmth of 
the bed so recently left, dissipated almost at 
once by the thrill of expectancy as the low, 
ghost-like craft slips quietly away from its 
berth. There is the lisp and murmur of the 
tide; there is little if anything to see except the 
flicker and flash of some far-distant navigation- 
light—in the marsh itself there is none. 
Channels are shown only by weed- and slime- 
encrusted mark booms and stakes, and these 
only in the more important waterways. Here, 
where the punt is gliding along, there is 
nothing at all to guide the puntsmen, except 
local knowledge and the tops of the grasses 
showing faintly above the level of the water on 
cither side. The narrow channel twists and 
turns, but becomes momentarily more distinct, 
for the tide is now ebbing and uncovering the 
marsh. 

With a suddenness that startles the men 
something rises with a shrick from the water a 
few yards ahead; it is a ‘shank disturbed 
from its rest. An oyster-catcher calls plain- 
tively from somewhere abeam, and then 
silence descends once more. Slap-slap-slap. 
The water chuckles and chatters under the bow 
as the oars dip and rise—ur-thump, ur- 
thump. The land astern is forgotten as are its 
sleeping millions. There is nothing any more 
but the water, wind, cold, and mud; it is 
everywhere, mile upon mile of it. 

Banks now show vaguely to port and to 
starboard. The water is racing out like a 
millstream in the high marsh. It has been an 
exceedingly big tide and soon the punt and its 
occupants are below the mud-tops, where 
nothing can be seen except the walls slipping 
by. The land falls sharply half-a-mile ahead, 
and beyond lie the flats. The wind is increas- 
ing and howls dismally through the drains and 


the gullies. The anchor is slung over the side 
and the two wait now for the dawn. It has been 
a silent trip, each wrapped in his own thoughts, 
breaking them only to mutter a direction or 
some clipped comment. They are cold. 
Their feet, despite extra socks and the thick 
seamen’s stockings, are only four extremities 
of pain; their hands seem no longer to exist. 
And there is still a full hour to go. An early 
start and subsequent wait was the price 
always to be paid at this part of the coast, 
on account of a tide-bar which, even in a punt, 
could only be crossed at high-water. 

Jimmie, the short one of the two, sitting in 
the stern, fumbles in his haversack for a flask 
of hot soup laced with rum. They both drink 
a mugful. 


“Ah, that’s better,’ says Lofty. *‘Who was 


that line-shooter who wrote about the romance 
of wildfowling? Not much romance about 
I wonder why 


this, ech? Purgatory more like. 
we do it!’ 

Jimmie ponders. ‘I've often asked myself 
that,’ he replies slowly. ‘Maybe it’s some- 
thing in the blood. Something our ancestors 
had to do as a matter of survival—or because 
they were just crazy lunatics like us! How 
often have you and I been out for only a 
wetting and getting frozen to the bone? Must 
be dozens of times.’ In the darkness he 
wriggles his shoulders and tries to bury 
himself still deeper in his clothing, then 
continues: ‘Whatever it is, I'd not miss it 
for anything.’ 

Lofty grunts his agreement. The romance 
racket, though, is all hooey. As Lofty had 
said, it went down well as a line-shoot, but in 
cold fact it was hard graft, exposure, and often 
little to show in the end that were the real 
ingredients. There was nothing of the white- 
capped yachtsman stuff about wildfowling, 
any more than shooting duck on the stubbles 
on an August evening qualified one to call 
oneself a fowler. The real honest-to-God 
stuff took place in the winter, and in very 
different surroundings and conditions. To 
become a member of the wildfowling 
fraternity one must have a love of the wild 
empty spaces, be prepared to put up with 
every kind of discomfort, to endure weary 
hours of waiting in the cold without a shot 
being fired—and then come back for more, be 
able to enjoy the sting and lash of salt spray 
as it falls, to revel in the sight and sound—and 
what finer is there?—of long wavering skeins 
of geese, to thrill to the whistle of wigcon and 





the tinkling notes of teal, to delight in the 
shapes of mallard silhouetted against sunset 
or dawn, to glory in incredible blazes of colour 
or in the mysterious bleak shrouding grey of 
rain, to respond to the inimitable chatter and 
talk of countless hordes of waders and marsh- 
fowl—and yet not bring in a single trophy as 
the fruits of one’s labours. He who can do 
that, time and time again, may count himself 
a fowler whatever his trade; he may also 
regard himself as being a Man. 


E slow hour dragged to its end. It was 

time now to go on—out to the vast sheet 
of water lying ahead, with its mudbanks, sand- 
pits, weed-patches, and currents. Dawn was 
just below the horizon, the strange world 
around was stirring to life, fowl were beginning 
to move. 

Lifting the anchor, the fowlers were soon 
clear of the lee of the gully in which they had 
lain, and at once the full force of the rising 
wind struck in their faces. Both were lying 
at full length now, Jimmie at the gun and 
Lofty working the quant. A splutter of cold 
spray whipped over the bows, stinging their 
eyes. This was the real start, and it was 
going to be rough. 

For the great majority of people a gun- 
punt heading into a wild January morning off 
the east coast of England can hold little 
appeal. To put it at its mildest, one’s quarters 
are cramped, and they are wet and astonish- 
ingly cold. A certain amount of protection is 
afforded, it is true, by the low hull, but that is 
about all. For those, however, whose ways 
and inclinations take them abroad at such 
times and in such places there is a thrill hard 
to beat. To them it is no poison. 

All around is the darkness and mystery of 
the fringes of the sea, the feeding and gather- 
ing grounds of untold bird-life—and who 
knows what sport to come. There is a sense 
of uncertainty and expectancy, which is an 
integral part of wildfowling, and a degree of 
adventure common to no other shooting in 
these islands. The only sounds are those of 
wind and water, and the creak and life of the 
craft in which one is afloat. The shooters are 
pitted against nature; there are no artificial 
aids; it is up to them and them alone. Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, comes a lightening in 
the eastern sky, dimly outlining the spreading 
pall of cloud ahead, beneath which, on such a 
morning, the usual silver streak along the 
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horizon is missing. All at once a faint yet 
distinct and sickly yellow glare illumines the 
piled masses from behind, turning quickly to a 
lining of angry crimson, whence streams a 
wicked red light as the hidden sun gives birth 
to day. On every side the muds and sand- 
bars become clearer and clearer. Darkness 
sneaks away through misty greyness to pallid 
daylight. Sea-birds and waders lift their 
voices and the great silence is broken. 

A curlew, some herring-gulls, and others 
may be early awing, while dotted here and 
there on the uneasy grey water can be made out 
parties of fowl, although the light is not yet 
strong enough to show clearly what they are. 
Quietly, with its occupants keyed to alert, the 
long, low punt slips stealthily forward, little 
more than a moving shadow itself. That 
black mass far away to starboard, what is it— 
brent geese? And the bigger one over there? 
It looks like a good raft of wigeon. The 
glasses are levelled—and, by gosh, it is! It 
offers the best, if an exceedingly long-odds, 
chance, and the puntsmen decide to set up 
to it. 

The excitement and difficulty of such an 
operation must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated or understood. It is certainly neither 


the cold-blooded nor the unsporting and easy 


slaughter of great masses of fowl that the un- 
initiated would have others believe. If a 
successful shot resulting in a good bag is 
pulled off once in half-a-dozen stalks, those 
taking part may congratulate themselves. It 
must be remembered that to creep within 
range of what are some of nature’s wariest 
creatures entails matching human cunning 
and skill against acute hearing, marvellous 
sight, a highly-developed sense of smell, and 
all the natural instincts of self-preservation 
with which these birds are endowed. It is 
necessary to progress foot by foot and yard by 
yard in complete and utter silence to within 
sure killing-range. The craft must be ma- 
neeuvred so that the long gun bears correctly, 
and then it must be fired at precisely the right 
second. There is seldom a second chance— 
and the killing-power of a punt-gun is not 
magical; nor can it be reloaded and fired 
instantaneously. A false move, the clatter of 
paddles or quant against the hull, a judgment 
at fault due to tautened or overstrained nerves, 
and the long hours of trouble and hard work 
can be brought to nought. A shift in the 
wind, an unexpected twist of current, a hidden 
mudbank or sandbank upon which the punt 
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grounds—-a hundred and one things may 
happen to defeat one, and there are no birds 
more wary than wigeon. 


HIS morning was no exception. Lofty and 
his companion had to cover some five 
hundred yards of completely open water before 
they could hope fora shot. The raft of wigeon 
was practically stationary close off the end of a 
long spitof mud. There was no way of making 
a detour under cover. The tide was carrying 
the punt down on the birds, but the wind, now 
greatly increased, more than counteracted this 
and in addition whipped up a nasty cross-sea, 
sending spindrift and icy sheets of spray 
slithering over the turtle-decked bows. 
Though unpleasant for the puntsmen and 
making it harder to handle their craft, it at 
least helped to render them less noticeable in 
the white-topped choppy water. 

Excitement was tense. Nearer and nearer 
they crept. Four hundred yards to go— 
three-fifty.—two-fifty — one-fifty—one hundred. 
Twenty yards more—twenty-five for certainty 

and what a shot they would have! Cold 
and discomfort were forgotten. This was 
superb. 

Boom! The fowlers were shocked with 
dismay, for it was not their gun that roared. 
From over to starboard, and torn by the wind, 
came the unmistakable thud of a heavy ex- 
plosion—and a thrashing of wings from in 
front of them as the great company of wigeon 
jumped skywards, just five seconds too soon. 
It might as well have been five minutes, for 
they were still out of shot! 

Away on the right the geese they had seen 
earlier were now but specks in the air, with 
several still forms and one that flapped 
awkwardly left behind on the water. Some 
other puntsmen, working up from the south, 
but quite out of sight behind a ridge of high 
muds, had set up to the brent and made their 
shot those few seconds too soon. It was just 
the luck of the game and no intentional spoil- 
ing; such things do happen, and that is all 
there is to it. 

It may so happen that in a high wind such 
as was blowing that morning the disturbance 


caused by one shot would be localised and 
allow reasonable chances of finding fresh 
targets within the same locality. Dis- 
appointed, but still hopeful, the two wild- 
fowlers altered course and headed north. It 
was now a matter of sitting up and rowing 
hard until clear of the spoilt area, and, with 
the wind on one beam and the sea on the 
other, the trip was uncomfortable and both 
were soon getting wet. 

Luck was not with them. Their great chance 
had beeu missed and no further worth-while 
shot presented itself. They beached the punt, 
took the shoulder guns and went gully- 
shooting, tramping the muds and wading 
through drains; it was tough and vigorous 
exercise, if little else. They succeeded only in 
bagging a stray mallard, two curlew, and one 
or two ‘shank. The weather worsened. 
Squalls of snow and sleet drove almost hori- 
zontally across those empty exposed flats, but 
there was no question of making for home 
until the tide flooded and gave them enough 
water. Breakfast and lunch became things of 
the past, and the rum-flask was all but empty— 
like the strange dun-coloured world in which 
they were marooned. Now and then skeins 
of geese passed in the distance, moving rest- 
lessly up or down the coast. 

Almost twelve hours had elapsed, when 
once more they were back in the creek and had 
hauled the punt out. Guns had to be cleaned, 
dried, and greased—even the big one although 
it had fired no shot. The punt was washed 
down, the mud swilled away, and everything 
left shipshape, tidy, and secure. Darkness 
had fallen before they were done. 

Back in the potato-hut a primus-stove was 
lit under the kettle, whilst soaked clothing was 
discarded and towels put vigorously to work. 
An hour later the car’s headlights were stab- 
bing the night as two tired but glowing en- 
thusiasts headed west back to a town. Another 
week-end was drawing to its close, but Jimmie 
and Lofty had been afowling. It filled their 
conversation as the hundred miles dropped 
behind. Already the next outing was under 
discussion. Maybe then they would get a 
good shot. One never knows with this 
murderous punt-gunning! 








Mikindani’s Eye 





FRANK 


HEN Mikindani returned from the 

mines in the south to his bush village 
he brought with him a large glass-eye. Pointed 
at both ends, it was shaped rather like the 
half of an almond kernel. At the back a 
rough fold left from the casting ran from 
point to point. In colour the iris was light 
blue surrounded by a narrow circle of a 
deeper shade. The pupil was black. Origin- 
ally the eye had been that of a waxwork 
exhibit or of an outsize doll. 

Mikindani picked it up from the gutter 
outside the Joubert Park in Johannesburg. 
Now, squatting on his heels in the shade of a 
mango-tree, he let his imagination take over. 
‘This eye,” he said to Jito Moja, * belonged to 
the bwana I worked for deep under the skin 
of the earth.’ He let the statement sink in 
while he buried his nose in a handful of snuff. 

‘Truly, you are a clever thief to steal a 
man’s eye from his head,’ remarked his 
companion. 

Mikindani regarded him sternly. ‘The 
bwana gave it to me. He was my friend.’ 


WATTS 


‘Ah!’ Jito Moja dropped a hand to his 
mouth to express his disbelief. 

“You have called me a thief; now you think 
Iamaliar. I shall speak nomore.’ Mikindani 
stood up. 

Except for the women strung out like a row 
of beads in the mealie fields, no one in the 
village was working in the blistering heat. In 
the cool shade of the mango-tree when the 
sun is directly overhead even the voice of a 
liar can be diverting. *‘My ears are open and 
my mouth will be closed,’ said Jito Moja. 
*I am called One Eye’—he touched a finger 
to his empty eye-socket—‘and your words 
will be as pleasant to my ears as a drink of 
pombe would be to my throat.’ 

Making a show of reluctance, Mikindani sat 
down. After a prolonged scrutiny of the face 
of the man at his side, he went on: ‘When 
meal was being stolen from the store hut my 
bwana took out his eye and left it inside. In 
the morning, when he put it in the hole in 
his face it spoke to him and told him the 
name of the thief. This magic eye sees every- 
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thing. Through it the Great Spirit and the 
owner's heart are one.’ 

‘Truly, the Great Spirit must love the 
bwana,” Jito Moja observed. ‘Will the cye 
speak to you?’ 

“A man with three eyes can see no more 
than a man with two, even if the third eye 
is magic." 

‘I have but one eye and I would give much 
to own...” Jito Moja began. 

‘I would not sell for fifty head of cattle—no, 
not for a hundred. The bwana gave it to me 
as the Great Spirit directed. Only if I lose 
an eye will it serve me. It would not serve 
you.” 

*Can I try?’ 

*Indeed, no. The bwana said the eye must 
be touched only by my hands. The Great 
Spirit might be angry and close his heart to 
me should I lose an eye." 

‘With such a gift a man must be careful, 
but have you thought of the power the loss 
of one of your eyes would give you?’ Jito 
Moja asked. 

‘I prefer to live in friendship with all in the 
village, and to keep my natural eyes." 

‘Plainly, you have given the matter little 
thought. Inyanza, the witch-doctor, and 
Chief Mafuta would become your servants. 


You would have much pombe, many wives to 
work in your fields, and cattle as many as 


blades of grass. More huts would have to be 
built to hold all the presents brought to you 
from other villages. To lose an eye is a small 
payment for such a reward." 

*You speak wisely, Jito Moja, and your 
words bring pleasant pictures to my mind, 
yet my heart is too weak to pluck out one of 
my eyes with my own hand. A man with an 
aching tooth does not draw it himself.” 

Is your faith strong enough to know that 
the Great Spirit will speak to you should you 
lose an eye by the hand of another?’ 

‘It is. Such an action would place me in 
the confidence of the Great Spirit, who would 
speak to me as a son. He would kill the pain 
and comfort me, wash away my anger, and 
tell me to give presents to the one who did 
the injury—and call him my brother. But 
until I have spent all the money I have brought 
back from my pay in the mines | have no 
desire to trouble the Great Spirit.’ 

Jito Moja bent his head and examined his 
toes for jigger fleas. ‘It would be good to 
have the money and enjoy the power of the 
magic cye as well. Inyanza, the witch-doctor, 
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is clever, maybe he could take away one of 
your eyes." 

*Inyanza!’ Mikindani spat in disgust. ‘I 
would rather share my hut with a she-leopard 
and cubs than ask anything of that one. 
Because I laughed at him he told the Chief to 
send me to the mines.” 

*Yet, to me, it seems the Great Spirit was 
working through Inyanza. If you had not 
offended the witch-doctor you would have 
remained in the village and not met the white 
man who gave you the eye.” 

*Jito Moja, you have the cunning of Nyoka, 
the serpent. Soon you will sit with the Chief 
under the judgment tree and old men will 
listen with respect to your counsel. For the 
present, keep a knot in your tongue lest word 
of what I have spoken to you about the power- 
ful magic I possess gets to the Chief’s ears. 
In my hut I have a small pot of pombe. Let 
us drink.’ 


ITO MOJA, his original doubts overcome, 

decided that a strong friendship between 
Mikindani and himself could not fail to 
attract reward when the magic cye was in 
operation. His own especial task was to put 
Mikindani in the physical condition necessary 
for him to hear the voice of the Great 
Spirit. 

Work in the mines had effectively removed 
from Mikindani any desire for further toil in 
his own village. The floor of his hut was 
unswept for days; too lazy to cook for him- 
self, he ate with his friend. When his bed of 
split-bamboo and grass began to sag he called 
on Jito Moja to help him with the repairs; 
his sole contribution to the work was to sit 
outside the hut in the shade and doze. A few 
days later, on a plea of wanting company, he 
left his hut and shared that of Jito Moja. Asa 
generous gesture he gave his own hut to his 
friend’s wives on condition that they provided 
food and cooked for him. 

A patient man was Jito Moja, but he began 
to wonder whether the potential benefits were 
worth the hard work and trouble the con- 
tinuation of Mikindani'’s presence demanded, 
especially during the long days he had to 
spend in the bush hunting for fresh meat to 
feed his guest. 

By chance he met a fellow-hunter from a 
neighbouring village. Over an exchange of 
snuff Mikindani’s name entered the conversa- 
tion and Jito Moja had a shock. He listened 





intently to a detailed account of the way 
Mikindani had lost all the money he was 
bringing from his work in the mines in backing 
his fancy in a three-card game which a native 
master of that art had started for the visitor's 
entertainment. Turning over the information 
in his mind, Jito Moja could not recall any 
occasion when Mikindani had shown any 
money, or even mentioned any amount he had 
brought home. It soon became apparent to 
him that unless the magic eye was soon 
operating he himself would be host for an 
indefinite period—and he was growing tired 
of Mikindani as a guest. 

Holding liberal views on the nature of an 
accident, all that mattered was that Mikindani 
should lose an eye, without responsibility for 
the act being attributed to his friend beyond, 
perhaps, an angry accusation of carelessness. 
On one of the rare occasions when he was 
able to persuade his guest to accompany him 
on a hunting trip in the bush Jito Moja made 
a tentative experiment. Walking ahead, he 
glanced over his shoulder and let a trailer of 
thorn-bush snap back. It was a good try. 
The curved spines scored Mikindani's face 
from ear to ear, but missed the eyes. In the 


circumstances, Mikindani took the matter 
well—and Jito Moja accepted a kick in the 


stomach as a reflex action rather than resent- 
ment. 

The attempt, however, was enough to show 
Jito Moja that a single cye is a small target 
when its owner has a natural instinct for its 
protection. Even if a cauldron of scalding 
mealie porridge were tipped accidentally over 
Mikindani’s head there was no guarantee it 
would produce the effect desired. In all 
probability it would make the recipient sus- 
picious—a condition Jito Moja wished above 
all to avoid. 

He badly wanted to test the power of the 
magic eye for himself. He frequently searched 
Mikindani’s effects and scanty clothing while 
Mikindani was sleeping off the effects of a 
long session of beer-drinking, but without 
result. 


was a custom of Chief Mafuta from time 

to time to invite his opposite number and a 
few friends from a neighbouring village to a 
beer-drinking. These gatherings followed a 
simple plan. Drinking went on until all the 
liquor was consumed or the drinkers incapable 
of further intake. At these orgies both 


MIKINDANT’S EYE 
Mikindani and his host were enthusiastic 
participants. 

Flames from the huge fire in the centre of 
the village played on the glistening, oiled 
bodies of the men squatting in a circle round 
the iron pot containing the brew of fermented 
mealie meal flavoured with honey. Chief 
Mafuta took the first drink, smacked his lips, 
and handed a calabash to the visiting chief, 
who followed his example. From then on 
every man helped himself. 

To carry out his plan Jito Moja dipped his 
calabash in the communal pot in time with 
Mikindani, with the difference that his vessel 
scarcely skimmed the surface of the brew, 
while that of his companion was plunged 
deeply into the liquid. Mikindani was a 
robust drinker, but at last the calabash dropped 
from his fingers. He fell back spread-cagled 
on the dusty earth in a stupor, too drunk to 
feel the heavy kick on the side of his head— 
nor did the snuff Jito Moja poured over one 
of his closed eyes disturb him. 

With fingers locked behind his head, Jito 
Moja lay on his back, his single eye staring 
at the stars glittering in the dark moonless 
sky. One star in particular interested him; 
it seemed to dance and swing as if it were 
trying to draw his attention. The recumbent 
man interpreted the movement as the Great 
Spirit’s assurance of success, especially when 
a passing night-bird eclipsed the star like the 
wink of an eye. A grunt of satisfaction, and 
he slipped into dreamless sleep. 

Mikindani’s awakening was abrupt, and 
violent. Though his head throbbed like a 
signal drum under the hammer of an expert 
and his stomach was in a state of revolt, these 
were minor discomforts compared with the 
searing agony when he opened his eyes. In 
one convulsive movement he was on his feet, 
staggering blindly over the comatose bodies of 
his drinking companions, yelling madly with 
pain and clutching his burning eye. ‘A scor- 
pion! A scorpion has stung me!’ he bawied. 

Jito Moja and several of the now awakened 
men rushed after him. In self-defence others 
searched hurriedly for the scorpion. One 
grabbed a flying ankle and brought Mikindani 
down with a crash that forced his abused 
stomach into active revolt. 

When Mikindani had recovered sufficiently, 
Inyanza, the witch-doctor, examined the 
streaming eye. ‘Scorpion!’ he grunted, and 
spat expressively. ‘Not scorpion—snuff!’ 
Through his tears Mikindani looked at Jito 
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Moja. Jito Moja looked away. A fraction 


of a second later he was knocked off his feet 
as Mikindani’s fist crashed against his tecth. 


HIEF MAFUTA, suffering from a hang- 

over, was in an unamiable mood when the 
witch-doctor brought the two men before him 
later in the morning. ‘Speak!’ the Chief 
ordered, jabbing a finger at Mikindani. 

‘This man, O Chief, tried to make me as 
himself one-eyed. While I slept he sprinkled 
my eyelid with snuff so that when I awoke my 
eye would be burnt out.’ 

“Why? Is he your enemy?’ the witch- 
doctor asked 

‘Yes, he is my enemy now; I thought he 
was my friend.’ 

The Chief's finger now pointed to Jito Moja. 
* Speak!" 

*He asked me to do this thing, O Chief,’ 
said Jito Moja. Turning to Mikindani, he 
went on: * You said the loss of an eye would 
make you powerful. You wanted to lose an 
eye, but your heart was too weak to pluck it 
out yourself. If a friend helped, you would 
reward him and he would be your brother.” 

Chief Mafuta yawned and scratched him- 
self. Then, turning to the witch-doctor, he 
said: *Here are two men who are either liars 
or their wits have been scattered to the wind 
by the Great Spirit. The matter must be 
decided.’ 

Inyanza addressed Mikindani: ‘Is it true 
as this man says that you told him you wanted 
to lose an eye? Answer!’ 

Mikindani shuffled his feet uncomfortably 
* Yes,’ he mumbled feebly, ‘I spoke the words.’ 

‘Ah! Yet you hit him when he did as you 
asked." 

*May | speak, Inyanza?’ Jito Moja broke 
in excitedly. 

At the witch-doctor’s nod Jito Moja rapidly 
related the history of the eye, how it had been 
worn by a white man in the mines before he 
gave it to Mikindani together with the blessing 
of the Great Spirit, who would speak to the 
heart of the wearer, providing he had only 
one eye and used the magic eye in place of 
the one he had lost. 

*Word has reached my ears,’ said Inyanza, 
‘that Mikindani brought none of his pay when 
he came back to the village. I know his heart 


and I know he would expect payment for any 
prize he promised shouid the Great Spirit speak 
to him. How many head of cattle did he ask 
of you?’ 

For a moment Jito Moja’s ingenuous fea- 
tures creased in perplexity. Suddenly they 
cleared in understanding with the realisation 
of Mikindani’s cunning. ‘He did not ask for 
cattle; he asked for my friendship. He left 
his hut and lived with me. While he slept in 
the shade I went into the bush to hunt fresh 
meat, and I fed him and shared all I had with 
him." 

*Let me see this magic eye,’ Chief Mafuta 
said to Mikindani. 

When he and Inyanza had examined it, the 
witch-doctor spoke. ‘Did you see the white 
bwana wear the eye, Mikindani?’ 

* Yes, he wore it all the time. When he had 
to leave us at work he would take it out and 
rest it on a place where it could watch us. 
When he put it back the Great Spirit would 
tell him the names of those who were lazy 
while he was away.’ 

The witch-doctor gave the eye to Jito Moja. 
*Put it in your empty eye-socket and tell the 
Chief what the Great Spirit says." Jito Moja 
almost snatched. He did his best, but the 
roughly-cast back and the sharp pointed ends 
cut into the tender flesh of the eye-socket and 
made him yelp with pain. 

Inyanza spun round and thrust his face 
close to Mikindani’s. * Now I know you area 
liar,” he said. *No man could wear this thing. 
A man’s eyes are round; the ends of this are 

s sharp as the tip of a hunting-spear and the 
back is as rough as a crocodile’s snout. It is 
now for the Chief to give judgment on a liar, 
and on a fool.’ 

With a promptness suggesting he had already 
made his decision, Chief Mafuta addressed 
Mikindani. ‘The bwana from the mines will 
be coming soon to ask for men. You will be 
the first one he will take.’ 

*But, O Great Chief, I have just returned,’ 
Mikindani protested. 

*The bwana will know how to use your skill. 
Every day until you go you will cut wood for 
the fires. I have spoken.’ 

*You, Jito Moja, are a fool, and a fool's 
place is with women and children. To- 
morrow you will start work with them in the 
mealie field. I have spoken.’ 


EE - 





A Glimpse of the Basque Country 





IAN GRIMBLE 


i Sare, ‘Mecque de la contrebande’ as its own 
mayor has described it, they had killed a 
pig. The poor animal was held down on its 
back along a table and knifed in the throat, 
for there are no humane-killers here. It was 
an enormous beast, which looked as though it 
would yield a record quantity of fat, and the 
four men who held each a leg needed all their 
strength to keep it a prisoner. After the dis- 
agreeable business was over, the pleasant part 
of the ceremony began—the entertainment of 
those who had assisted. Bottles were pro- 
duced, flagrantly displaying Spanish labels; 
for if wine is cheap in France, is it not just a 
little cheaper still in Spain, across the border? 
And what is this mountain frontier between 
France and Spain to the mountain people who 
live on either side of it? They are neither 
French nor Spanish, but Basque, living a 
Basque way of life, speaking their own 
language. No wonder Sare was the Mecca of 
contraband. 

In the afternoon I had walked to this 
frontier, perhaps over it, in search of the Sare 
grottos. In the centre of the village itself 
stands a notice urging you to do this, and 
pointing the way. It is near the beautiful and 
characteristic church, near the concrete area 
and high wall where the national game called 
pelota is played. As everywhere in the Basque 


country, one felt that the region's attractions 
were displayed almost deliberately to charm 
the visitor. Only, never self-consciously. The 
children knocking a ball against the pelota wall 
took no notice of me as I stood watching them. 

I thought the grottos must be quite near the 
village—until I set out to find them: then I 
soon began to wonder whether they really 
existed at all. But fresh notices beckoned 
along the road as often as I became dis- 
couraged. Not far from the frontier moun- 
tains I passed a douanier, who was prob- 
ably accustomed to seeing people strolling 
towards the hills of Spain, for he spoke to me 
incuriously. I was wearing Highland dress, 
but that would not have impressed him; his 
own costume, with its high round cap and 
sleeveless cape, was quite as colourful. He 
told me that I had nearly reached the grottos, 
but, in fact, I was halfway, and when I did 
reach them I had walked five miles and the 
entrance to them was locked. The douanier 
had not introduced me to the implications 
of the fact that it was midwinter, the middle 
of the dead season. 


ADAME at the inn did that when I 
arrived back in Sare. She was a kind, 
intelligent woman with auburn hair, a Spanish 
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Basquaise. One might have been forgiven for 
thinking her well-informed interest in the 
outside world surprising in one who lived in 
the hill-enclosed world of Sare. She told me 
how, during the last season, a Scotsman had 
played the bagpipes in the Square, to the great 
delight of its inhabitants. Would I, I asked 
her, hear some of their own folk-music during 
my visit? Better still, would I have the chance 
to witness some of the Basque national dances? 
She shook her head. ‘C'est la saison morte,’ 
she explained. I made the best of what little 
French | possess to expostulate. 

‘Surely the Basque dances aren't kept in 
cold storage except when they are used to 
entertain tourists,’ | remonstrated. 

Madame gave a secretive smile. ‘Not 
really,’ she confided. ‘There will be a festival 
next Sunday at —-," and she named a near-by 
village. But I did not try to catch the name, 
for I should be gone before the following 
Sunday. Anyway, her husband came in at 
that moment, very jovial, for he had been one 
of the assistants at the killing of the pig. He 


asked me at once how I had enjoyed my walk, 
what I thought of the country. 

The jumble of my appalling French was 
nothing to the confusion of impressions in my 
‘Enchanting,’ I began, at a loss for 


mind. 
superlatives. ‘Here you are, a part of France, 
yet I suddenly find an entirely different people, 
a mountain people with their own way of life 
and language, their own poetry and music and 
dances. I never expected to run into anything 
so similar to the Highlands of Scotland, where 
my own home is.’ 

‘You have your own language like the 
Basque language?’ 

* Our native language is certainly as different 
from English as Basque is from French. But 
I don't think it is so widely spoken any more. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves, because 
there are many more of us to speak the Gaelic, 
and it is the native tongue of Ireland as well.’ 
I had noticed that everyone on the buses spoke 
Basque, the tombstones had Basque inscrip- 
tions, and one saw Basque newspapers. ‘Your 
language isn't spoken by any other people 
anywhere, is it?’ 

*No, it is just spoken by the French and 
Spanish Basques." 

‘Some people in Scotland blame the Union 
with England,’ I observed. ‘They make out 
that it has done harm to our native culture 
and institutions. Do people in the Basque 
country have views like that?’ 
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“The Spanish Basques,” replied mine host, 
“grumble because they have to pay most of 
the taxes of Spain. I believe we were better 
off under the English when we paid no taxes 
at all." He spoke of the times of the Blac 
Prince and Henry V as though they were 
yesterday. 

‘So you would rather have the English, 
while the Scottish Nationalists dream of the 
Auld Alliance with France!’ We all three 
laughed. 

“Your country districts look more pros- 
perous than ours on the whole,’ I told them. 
I didn't know how to convey to my com- 
panions just how impressed I had been by the 
agriculture of the mountain glens, by the size of 
the houses, by the care spent on the land. ‘Of 
course, you have a milder climate and 
probably better soil. I wonder whether that 
is a sufficient explanation.’ 

“We also have the tourist industry." They 
spoke with pride. It was their profession. 

*Yes, I believe we have something to learn 
from you there. Our tourist industry could 
undoubtedly be developed much further in 
the country districts. But many people are 
opposed to that. What would you say to 
them?’ 

*I would say to them,’ replied Madame with 
considerable vivacity, ‘that when you have a 
beautiful country that appeals to people who 
live in towns, and customs that interest people 
who spend their lives where such things don’t 
exist, it is right to share these things. These 
people share their money in exchange’—she 
laughed, then became suddenly serious— 
‘and they also share ideas, which is good for 
us who live in remote places. Then everyone 
is made happier." How right she was. 

‘But these traditional dances in national 
costume that you put on in the summer season, 
are they genuine, or a sort of stunt?’ 

‘Of course, the fandango isn’t an ancient 
Basque dance,’ put in her husband, ‘and I 
suppose that’s become the most famous of 
the lot. But if it’s good, and people enjoy it, 
what does that matter? Most of the dances 
are quite genuine. A short while ago a party 
of dancers went to give demonstrations in 
America. The team is called “ oldarra,” and 
most of those who went were labourers and 
work-people from the Biarritz area, with some 
students among them. They used the little 
pipe known as the “tixtu” and danced seven 
ancient dances corresponding to the seven 
Basque provinces." 





A GLIMPSE OF THE BASQUE COUNTRY 


“That sounds fine,’ I said, wishing | could 
have seen these. 

It was time to depart for the coastal plain. 
Reluctantly I took leave of my host and 
hostess. ‘Come back soon,’ they said, and, 
although life is full of such pleasant chance 
encounters, | was more than ordinarily sorry 
on this occasion that I should probably never 
be able to do so. 


T St-Jean-de-Luz, where I was staying, 
the great concrete casino by the beach 
was closed for the winter. It looked dilapi- 
dated and inexpressibly sad. But the harbour 
was filled with busy little diesel smacks, 
brightly painted blue and red. It was ten in 
the evening and they had just come in with 
their catches of sardines. Lorries and boxes 
and people were in noisy confusion on the 
quayside as the fish were thrown up to be 
transported to the near-by railway-station. 
At midnight the boats would go out again. 
It was the dead season, the season of real life 
in the first sardine port of France. I thought 
of the island whose empty houses show so 
neat and white from the windows of my 
Highland home. Once their inhabitants 
would be up before dawn, bringing in the 
lobster-creels in time for the lobsters to be 
taken to the mainland and driven to the 
railway-station before the morning train south 
passed through. That was only a little over 
ten years ago. Now visitors will gaze re- 
gretfully over to the deserted island, which 
there are no organised facilities for them to 
visit. 

On the morrow I walked to the top of La 
Rhune, the magnificent frontier mountain of 
the west coast. It had snowed heavily during 
the night and the early part of the day. 
People told me that such weather as this was 
unheard of at St-Jean-de-Luz, and, although 
an exceptional loyalty to the locality is to be 
expected of people who make a profession of 
recommending it to visitors, I think they were 
perhaps not exaggerating. The mountain had 
a railway running from base to summit. It was 
not operating in the dead season, but it was 
helpful to be able to follow the track over the 
first spur, down to the saddle, and away up to 
the peak, with snow coming right up to the 
knees. 

On the crown of the Rhune the Germans had 
built a large concrete lookout post overlook- 
ing Spain. They had blown it up on their 


departure, but German thoroughness had 
exceeded German destructiveness and enough 
of the thing remained for Basque purposes. 
During the summer it was turned into a café, 
where tourists who like to get to the tops of 
mountains without climbing them could admire 
the splendid view while having a cup of 
coffee. Little, Shetland-like ponies moved 
about the steep braes, their bells tinkling. 
They were bred here for export as pit-ponies; 
they were not used locally except for con- 
traband purposes. They strayed across the 
disused track, emphasising the transition of 
the seasons. A hillsman crossed my path with 
long easy strides, nodded cheerfully, but said 
nothing. I greeted him in French, but he 
did not reply. A Spanish Basque evidently, 
to whom the frontier meant nothing. 

In the evening I heard vigorous singing 
from a bar near the waterfront, and entered 
to find a sailor extemporising a song in Basque 
on the proprietor, pointing a finger at him as 
he did so. *My father wants to close the bar,’ 
the landlord’s daughter explained to me in 
French. The sailor gained a brief reprieve, 
then the proprietor made a second move to 
close the bar. The singer pointed a finger at 
his daughter this time and began a second 
song that sent the whole company into fits of 
laughter. I could only enjoy the fine tenor 
voice. 

The bars for the summer clientele were 
open, but little music came from them. The 
pianos were closed, the platforms, from which 
foreign visitors hear the folk-songs of which 
L’Abbé Azkue and Le Pére Donostia made 
such rich collections, were empty. A few 
French residents, and perhaps an English- 
man or an American, were the only occupants 
of the bars. In one, the wireless played dance 
music. La saison morte. But the proprietor 
told me with pride of the singers who could 
be heard here during the summer, and he 
showed me the tambourine and pipe which are 
played with either hand by a single musician 
at the dances. 


SUPPOSE I should have visited Biarritz, 

whose name Edward VII helped to make 
famous. But the kings have departed, and 
although Biarritz was only five miles up the 
coast I felt no desire to look upon the faded 
magnificence of the hydros these kings once 
patronised. Besides, a graceful spire beckoned 
to me beyond in the northern plain—the spire 
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and towers of Bayonne cathedral, which the 
English built in the days when they held 
Gascony against the French kings. As I 
walked down its long nave, I thought of my 
Basque acquaintance who looked back so 
nostalgically to those far-off days, of the 
magnificent manner in which the Basques 
had shown their appreciation during the 
War, when their country was used as an escape 
route by the British. I suppose that carly 
experiment in administering a foreign country 
long before the British Empire was born is 
one of the most creditable Britain has to 


boast of. On my return I learned by chance 
that the records of that administration are at 
last to be published, by agreement between 
ourselves and France. 

But the dry recital of ancient documents 
is not for everybody. Those who wish to see 
the old way of life lived still in the port towns 
and among the mountains, who would see 
traditional costume worn, ancient festivals 
celebrated, and hear songs sung out of the 
immemorial past, those must visit the country 
itself. I am one of those—only, I did not 
allow myself time enough. 


Weather-Ships at Station 


C. LAWRANCE MARRINER 


OR years a chain of floating weather- 
stations in the North Atlantic has been 
the meteorologist’s dream. Now it is a fact. 
And whereas, formerly, the weather man was 
regarded as fair game by music-hall comedians, 
to-day, because of him, it is possible to 
guarantee nearly a 100 per cent accuracy for 
24-hour weather forecasts, while forecasts 
covering three days ahead are now main- 
tained at a steady 85 per cent efficiency. How 
did all this come about? 

Before the late War, meteorologists were 
forced to rely on radio-messages from ships in 
transit for their information about weather 
conditions at sea. These were totally inade- 
quate, because the information so obtained 
related solely to conditions prevailing on the 
surface of the ocean and along the regular 
sea-lanes. Not only did this leave vital gaps 
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in the weather men’s charts, but it also 
deprived the weather men of the opportunity 
of having before them the conditions at higher 
altitudes. 

To understand fully the significance of these 
weaknesses, it is essential to know something 
about the working of the weather system. 
Generally speaking, the breeding-grounds of 
storms are the flat, open spaces of the oceans. 
Here the warm, light air of the more temperate 
latitudes is forced upwards by the cold blasts 
sweeping in from the poles, and the pace 
increases rapidly as the pursuit continues into 
the rarefied atmosphere of the upper extre- 
mities. Thus the weather travels at an oblique 
angle to the earth's surface, conditions in the 
stratosphere preceding those at ground-level 
by several hundred miles. Clearly, therefore, 
to have a complete knowledge of what is 





happening above is to be forewarned about 
what is in store for us below. 

As soon as it became apparent that accurate 
weather-forecasting was indispensable to the 
national war-effort, a plan to link the existing 
weather observatcries from Spitsbergen to the 
Azores and from Bergen to the Hudson Bay 
with a chain of weather-ships was immediately 
put into effect. These ships were not static, 
but cruised defensively at station in order to 
avoid possible enemy action by stalking 
U-boats. Only the prohibitive cost—£80,000 
per annum for maintaining each ship and her 
relief—caused the scheme to be abandoned at 
the end of the war. 

However, with the return of the old, out- 
moded, pre-war methods of assessing weather 
conditions along the flying-routes, maximum 
air-safety could no longer be assured. This 
was a severe blow to the aspirations of the 
air-line companies operating between Europe 
and North America. But it was not until 
1947 that a proposal by the International 
Meteorological Organisation and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation to estab- 
lish a peacetime fleet of North Atlantic 
weather-ships was finally agreed by the states 
interested in the North Atlantic air-services. 

In its original conception the new plan 
called for thirteen operational vessels, to- 
gether with an equal number of relief-ships 
in reserve—twenty-six vessels in all, of which 
America would provide fourteen, Britain four, 
and, among them, America, Britain, Canada, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Holland, and 
Belgium the other eight. In addition, each 
country accepted liability for maintenance— 
America £600,000, Britain £350,000—in pro- 
portion to the size of its Atlantic air-fleet. 
Ultimately, it is hoped to double the number 
of ships in service. 

None of these vessels were specially built 
for the tasks they have to perform. In the 
main they are ex-Liberty ships and converted 
corvettes. The four corvettes owned and 
managed by Britain are called Weather Re- 
corder, Weather Observer, Weather Explorer, 
and Weather Watcher. Anyone who has had 
experience of them will readily agree that 
these small craft would roll on damp grass. 
Yet they must remain at station—frequently 
bobbing about on top of 25-foot waves in the 
teeth of force-12 winds, which is anything in 
excess of 65 miles an hour—throughout their 
three-week shift. All are fitted with the 
latest scientific equipment, and they carry a 
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team of seven meteorologists and nine radar 
and radio men, besides the normal crew—a 
total of about fifty men. 


E meteorologists probe the secrets of 

the upper extremities with the aid of 
radio-sonde balloons—each underslung with a 
tinfoil kite and trailing a cluster of delicate 
recording-instruments—teleased at regular six- 
hour intervals throughout the day. These 
balloons, which, along with their equipment, 
cost £30, are not recoverable over the sea. 
At the start of the flight the balloons measure 
eight feet and, by the time they burst in the 
stratosphere, attain thirty feet or more, owing 
to the reduced pressure, which is no more 
than about one-sixtieth part of that at surface- 
level. The tinfoil kite reflects radar pulses sent 
out from the ship and so enables a check to 
be kept on the speed, direction, and course of 
the balloon for the purpose of charting wind- 
currents, which have been recorded in excess 
of 200 miles an hour above 25,000 feet. 
Humidity, pressure, and temperature are 
measured by the recording-instruments, and 
the information is flashed back to the ship 
by a small radio-transmitter. This emits a 
musical note of varying pitch to indicate 


the changes in pressure, temperature, and 

humidity. 
Radio-sonde balloons enable weather con- 

ditions to be plotted up to heights of 45,000 


feet. One released in Wiltshire some time 
ago, and recovered in the same county, went 
up more than 100,000 feet. Soon, however, 
radio-sonde apparatus, which was on the 
secret list until quite recently, may be sent to 
considerably greater heights by the use of 
rocket propulsion. Then it is hoped to learn 
what effect the sun's radiation has on electrical 
conditions in the earth’s upper atmosphere. 
Such knowledge is essential to the future 
development of stratosphere flying. 

It is interesting to note here that the basis 
of the humidity-measuring instrument, known 
as the Stevenson screen, is a small twine of 
human hair. This is held in tension by a 
delicate spring. As human hair stretches and 
contracts, according to the amount of moisture 
present in the atmosphere, it is possible so to 
record the various changes. 

When the mass of information available has 
been collated, it is then relayed by radio in 
three-hourly bulletins to weather H.Q., Dun- 
stable. For this purpose a special international 
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code—a sort of meteorological shorthand— 
is used. It consists of groups of five figures, 
and cach group represents one or more words. 
From Dunstable over four hundred people, 
working in wooden huts, distribute the infor- 
mation to participating countries, and prepare 
home-weather forecasts for the B.B.C., the 
Air Ministry, and various other authorities. 
The weather-ships also provide special meteor- 
ological reports to planes in flight. These 
enable the pilots to avoid the worst storm- 
centres. Moreover, aircraft may have an 
exact fix of their position, course, altimeter 
reading, and instrument settings, merely for 
the asking. 


UT for the wartime development of radar 

the scope of the Met ships would be con- 
siderably lessened. As it is, however, radar- 
screens make it possible to keep a constant 
check on weather changes for 200 miles around 
and, equally important, reveal the presence of 
drifting icebergs. This latter information is 
immediately passed on to commercial shipping 
and the cutters of the International Ice Patrol. 
The monsters are then attacked with high- 
temperature fire-bombs, which generate 5000 
degrees Fahrenheit of heat and break down 
the ice into its basic components of hydrogen 
and oxygen. Normally, about two thousand 
icebergs are dealt with annually, but recent 
reports state that more than forty thousand 
have been observed on the 1800-mile drift 


southwards from Greenland'’s glaciers this 
season. Only a few hundreds will get to the 
shipping-lanes before melting, and these are 
no longer regarded as a serious menace. 

Another valuable service which the weather- 
ships may be expected to render at sea was 
revealed soon after they began to operate. In 
1948 Weather Observer rescued the crew of 
the Norwegian ship Veni when it ran ashore 
on the rocks off the west coast of Scotland. 
In the same year sixty-nine people were taken 
off a ditched Boeing flying-boat, forced down 
in mid-Atlantic through shortage of petrol. 
Two large, red-sailed, petrol-driven, self- 
inflating lifeboats, dinghies, and flare-beacons 
are provided aboard each weather-ship for 
just such emergencies. 

However, the real purpose of this peace- 
time fleet of North Atlantic weather-ships is 
the prevention rather than the redemption of 
similar situations. Their operation also 
renders obsolete the schoolboy's fir-cone baro- 
meter, with which forecasts of weather changes 
were hazarded according to whether the 
scales of the cone were open or shut; the old 
salt's star-gazing propensities; the landsman’s 
rough-and-ready doggerel—‘ Red sky at night, 
shepherd's delight’; and, in particular, the 
notorious twinges of the farmer’s corns. With 
our national economy balanced precariously 
on a razor’s edge, only an efficient meteoro- 
logical service can ensure a sufficiently timely 
warning against a recurrence of the disastrous 
winter of 1947. 


EEE 


Winter 


The sun lies on the ground this morning, 
Hidden in the wet mud furrows 

Left by the tractor of yesterday. 

I have never seen him so golden, 

Nor the sky so green, 

Nor the trees so cold and solemn. 
Winter must be at the door. 


The moon still hangs in the sky, 
A pale crescent of weakness, 
Fighting the fans of sunlight. 

1 have never seen her so poorly, 
Nor the grass so crisp, 

Nor the hedge so bare and lifeless. 
Winter must have stepped inside. 


The earth lies numb and frozen, 
Stiffened in joints with the cold, 
Solid with bleached water. 

I have never seen it so hostile, 
Nor the wind so sharp, 

Nor the birds so few in number. 
Winter must be at the fire. 


W. McDermott. 





The Fire-Tooth 





ALAN C, 


N the wilderness of arctic snow, above which 
the veils and serpents of the northern lights 
rippled and writhed, Teappan-Karp’s log- 
cabin was a welcome haven. Intent on their 
winter tasks, the Lapps huddled round the 
*takkj,’ the narrow open hearth, where a fire 
of juniper-twigs spluttered fussily. The men 
repaired their seine-nets or bound their 
hunting-knives with dyed birchbark; the 
women and girls split reindeer-tendons with 
their teeth for stitching, or drew out wool on 
distaffs of carved reindeer-bone. While they 
worked, they talked, for the Lapps are sociable 
folk, and one of the few pleasures of their 
desolate arctic lives is to gossip in somebody's 
hut as the samovar bubbles hospitably. 

Only Riggu-Huottar was silent. He 
squatted in the shadows under the icon-shel 
and, gripping his soft curved shoes of reindeer- 
leather, swayed slowly to and fro. The furry 
brim of his gay ‘ pelljai-kapper’ hid his down- 
cast face. 

Riggu-Huottar sat alone and silent in the 
shadows. He had the stature of a child; yet 
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he sat apart from the children. He had the 
countenance of an old man; yet he did not 
sit in honour by the hearth. Riggu-Huottar 
was different, as the Lapps euphemistically 
put it. Ohnas-Oll's widow, Sammash, even 
went so far as to say that he was a changeling, 
for it is well known—at any rate to one as old 
as Sammash, if not to the younger, more 
sceptical Lapps—that the forest-trolls have 
a mean trick of ridding themselves of their 
useless old folk by exchanging them for Lapp 
children, especially handsome black-haired 
babies whose mothers have been foolish 
enough to leave them unguarded in the cradle 
with neither steel nor silver to ward off magic. 

However, in general, Riggu-Huottar did 
not suffer because he was troll-queer. Nature 
had warped his body but not his mind. 
Normally he was philosophically resigned to 
his lot. His gnome-like face was constantly 
puckered with laughter; he was known for 
his cheerful disposition, for his skilful 
*joiking’ — that characteristic extempore 
singing that the Lapps delight in; while at 
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the ring-dances, the complicated ‘ shestjorka," 
the gay ‘vosmjorka," it was Riggu-Huottar'’s 
accordion that provided the music. Though 
he was twice their age, the children let him 
play the reindeer-game with them; the girls 
and boys let him go sledging with them or 
gathering the eggs the wildfowl obligingly 
laid in the log nesting-boxes the Lapps set up 
by lake and stream. Why then should Riggu- 
Huottar squat downcast in the shadows while 
the icons winked vainly at him from the shelf 
overhead? 

It was when he was in the company of men 
that Dwarf-Riggu was bitterly conscious of 
his fate. It hurt him that he was despised by 
the herdsmen, his cousins and neighbours, 
who took turn and turn about in keeping ski- 
watch round the herd of a thousand reindeer 
owned by the village-families. It caused him 
black shame that his father, Romman-Riggu, 
had been a renowned hunter while he himself 
was stunted and feeble. The Skolt was a 
hunter long before he became a herder of 
reindeer, and a reputation for forest-courage 
went a long way to compensate for a lack of 
worldly wealth. 

Now, this 


snowbound night, Riggu- 


Huottar’s cup of bitterness was overflowing 
as he sat mumchance listening to the tales the 


men were telling. Ancient-Vask talked about 
the bears he had hunted—he was careful to 
refer to them as ‘Little Shoes,’ for there were 
women present; Illep-Kiurel’s eyes gleamed 
as he told of the elk, numerous as reindeer, 
that used to haunt the dark forests of the east; 
Teappan-Karp recounted the story of the 
wounded lynx which he had pursued across 
the frontier and which had mysteriously 
turned into a Russ frontier-guard—Teappan- 
Karp pulled up his sleeve and proudly dis- 
played the white scar where the resultant 
bullet had ploughed his flesh. All had some 
tale of peril or adventure to boast, except 
Riggu-Huottar. Peering furtively from be- 
neath the fur brim of his hat, he noticed 
jealously how intently Tarj and the other 
girls listened—especially when Timm-Terenti 
took up the boasting. 

This Terenti was known as Wolf-Terenti, 
for he had killed many wolves, waiting in 
ambush for them or skiing after them— 
because in daytime and alone the wolf is a 
coward—and striking them on the snout with 
a ski-stick: so he said, at least, though Riggu- 
Huottar was never quite certain whether to 
believe him. 
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To the Lapps the wolf is still a grim reality. 
*He burns like fire,’ they say. They say, too, 
that the wolf has a fire-tooth and a budding- 
tooth: if he bites with the former, the herd 
is doomed; if with the latter, then luck will 
follow. Wolf-Terenti delivered himself of all 
this as if he were the first man to expound it. 
Riggu-Huottar thought this wolf-lore would 
never come to an end. All that Timm- 
Terenti was recounting everybody knew well 
enough already—that the old folk used to 
believe (toothless Sammash still did believe) 
that a wolf possessed one man’s strength and 
nine men’s cunning, that he could assume 
human shape, that he could lull a herdsman 
to sleep and spirit away his voice. 

That winter there had been rumours of a 
fabulously huge wolf in the neighbourhood. 
*Truly, that one is a werewolf,’ Terenti went 
on ominously—and that stupid Tarj’s eyes 
grew rounder as she wove her basket of split 
pine-roots—‘swift as a deer, powerful as a 
bear. And I speak truth when I say that no 
bullet will kill that one; he can charm aside 
any bullet that was ever moulded.” 

Terenti embroidered his story as he went 
along, and by the time he had repeated it 
twice or thrice, with a slight variation at each 
telling, he began to believe it himself. ‘No 
bullet will kill that one,’ he asserted. 

‘Aye, a werewolf no doubt,’ mumbled 
Ancient-Vask, determined to make his contri- 
bution. ‘There is but one way to deal with 
such—you must aim first with the butt of the 
rifle and then with the barrel.’ 

But Wolf-Terenti would not even concede 
that possibility. ‘No bullet will kill that one,’ 
he repeated, in a tone that brooked no contra- 
diction. 

So the talk continued. The Lapps glanced 
uneasily at each other and Teappan-Karp 
threw more juniper-wood on the fire. Riggu- 
Huottar could not contain himself any longer. 
“Words are easy,” he sneered, furious both at 
Terenti’s boasting and the fact that there 
should still exist people who would listen to 
such nonsense. 

‘Deeds are harder,” retorted Tarj, glancing 
up from beneath her ‘pervesk,’ the un- 
married woman's headdress, with its neat 
embroidered coronet. ‘The fire-tooth burns 
fiercely anyone who is afraid.’ It was common 
knowledge that Tarj looked with favour upon 
Wolf-Terenti. 

Riggu-Huottar’s gnome-face puckered like 
the wrong side of an ermine-skin, but, before 





he could fashion the words that would fell the 
stupid Tarj at a single blow, Teappan-Karp 
suddenly held up his hand for silence. 

The grizzled dog Pekka limped from his 
corner and growled. Tensely the Skolts listened. 
“Someone comes,’ murmured Ancient-Vask. 
“He skis fast.’ 

The men went to the door. An icy wind 
smote them like an iron fist. Through the 
moonlit night, his skis singing like birds across 
the frozen snow, Mekkal-Ondri, one of the 
herdsmen, hastened urgently towards the 
winter-village. 

Wolves! 

Wolves were ravaging the herd two or three 
miles away. In a moment the little cabin was 
in a turmoil. *We have summoned them here 
with our words,’ chunnered Sammash. * Utter 
the evil and it will appear.’ But there was no 
time for an old woman's superstitions now. 
Struggling into their warm ‘pedsk,’ the 
voluminous winter-coats the Lapps wear, the 
men seized their rifles and hurried outside to 
rouse the rest of the village. 

Wolf-Terenti brusquely shoved Riggu- 
Huottar out of the way. ‘Stay at home, 


mannikin, and look after the womenfolk!’ 
he joked as he disappeared through the porch, 
and Riggu-Huottar, clenching his fists, saw 


that Tarj smiled as she bent over her work. 


ITH Tamm-Terenti’s mocking words 

ringing in his ears, Riggu-Huottar 
retreated once more to the shadows, black 
fury seething within him. More intolerable 
than ever was the chatter of Tarj and the 
womenfolk as they resumed their work round 
the hearth; more detestable than ever the 
children who turned Pekka into a wolf and 
squabbled as to which of them should be 
Wolf-Terenti. 

Poor Riggu-Huottar! He seemed to shrink 
even smaller as he squatted there with his 
lank arms hugging his puny body. In the 
flesh he sat beneath the icon of Saint Trifon, 
but in the spirit he went stalking boldly 
through the forests of the imagination, slaying 
wolf and bear with valiant abandon. . . . 

The clatter of the would-be Wolf-Terentis 
tumbling into the ‘arni-saij,” that nook of the 
hut reserved for household utensils, brought 
him back to reality. He could not endure 
that bitter reality any longer. Frustration 
choked him. He would. . . 

Suddenly his mind was made up. For a 
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moment he crouched there breathing heavily, 
overcome by his own daring. Furtively he 
watched the womenfolk, almost afraid that 
somebody might divine his thoughts; then, 
picking up his pedisk, he slid unobtrusively 
from the log-cabin. 

Once outside he did not hesitate—in fact it 
was too cold for hesitation. Action always 
makes one feel better. Quickly he found 
Little Warrior, his own draught-reindeer. 
She was almost out of sight in a hole in the 
snow which she had scraped with her hooves 
in order to reach the lichen she fed upon. 
In a trice he had put on her gay red-and-blue 
harness and fastened the traces to a pulkha, 
the canoe-like little sledge of north-east Lap- 
land. Then he thrust his head through the 
collar of the driving-cape, tucked in the 
corners comfortably, and helter-skelter drove 
off into the brilliant night. 

He knew where the herd lay, and, even if 
he hadn't known, the tracks of other sleighs 
were plain to see. Driving a pulkha was a 
difficult job, for the pulkha is so narrow that 
one false move will overturn it; however, this 
was one thing Riggu-Huottar was practised 
in, and, leaning against the painted back- 
board, he swayed dexterously to keep his 
balance while he twitched the single rein and 
encouraged Little Warrior with soft cries of 
*Koo, koo.” 

It was good to be bumping along over the 
snow, as if you were in a tiny boat scudding 
through foam-crested waves, while moon and 
northern lights made the night lovely. Crystals 
of frost gleamed on antlers and shoulders of 
the little deer, her splayed hoofs clicked 
ceaselessly in their queer way, the bell at her 
throat kept up its gay message, the birchwood 
keel of the pulkha hummed merrily and 
Riggu-Huottar grinned in silent delight. 

Long before he reached the herd he could 
hear the lowing of cow-reindeer who had lost 
their calves, of calves separated from their 
mothers, the barking of curly-tailed, prick- 
eared dogs, the shouting and whistling of the 
herdsmen as they skied to and fro on the 
fringe of the deer who were milling restlessly 
through a yellow mush of snow, a panic- 
stricken steaming mob still trembling from 
the onslaught of the pack. 

Soon Riggu-Huottar passed Mekkal-Ondri 
skiing along, and he hailed the herdsman for 
news. Mekkal-Ondri brushed the icicles from 
his moustache and told him it. 

The favourite tactics of a wolf-pack is to 
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circle to windward of a herd so that their 
scent stampedes the deer, which, in the ensuing 
panic, are all the more difficult for the herds- 
men to control. This had happened to-night, 
and eighteen reindeer had been found mangled 
by the wolves. When the men arrived from 
the winter-village a council of war was held. 
Evidently the wolves had come down the river 
Nuett, for they often use the rivers as a 
thoroughfare for their sorties, especially in 
spring when the snow is harder there than on 
land and makes travelling easier. So it had 
been decided that Terenti and five other men 
should push on and wait in ambush, one man 
at the mouth of each of the neighbouring 
streams which joined the Nuett, while Illep- 
Kiurel and the rest concentrated in a great 
drive to the south-west, following the trail of 
the pack through the forest, with the object of 
turning the wolves back along the river. 

All this Mekkal-Ondri told Riggu-Huottar, 
and so eager was he to spread the news that 
at first he did not realise whom he was 
addressing. Then, leaning on his ski-sticks, 
he peered under the fringe of Riggu-Huottar’s 
hat and was taken by surprise. ‘But you 
should not be abroad at this hour, Small- 
Huottar,’ he said, shaking his head. ‘The 
fire-tooth burns fiercely to-night." Mekkal- 
Ondri intended no offence, but his advice 
seemed to echo too sharply what had gone 
before, and, without a word in response, 
Riggu-Huottar drove off in a flurry of snow, 
so that the angry herdsman had to ski-leap 
quickly out of the way. Once more the 
clicking of hoofs, the tiny jingling of the bell, 
which was like icicles tinkling in the wind. 

After Mekkal-Ondri's tactlessness Riggu- 
Huottar was more determined than ever to 
see something of the hunt. How or where he 
did not clearly know. All he knew was that 
this was to be the night of his emancipation. 
This was to be the night when he ceased to be 
looked upon as a puny mannikin, pitied by 
the women, despised by the men. From this 
day forward he would take his place among 
the hunters of the village, while in their games 
the children would squabble for the role of 
Riggu-Huottar. 


| ag ea terep thet nostrils flared and 


his chest heaved beneath his pedsk. He 
decided that his best plan was to drive east- 
wards to the river and hope to catch up with 
the men who were going to wait in ambush 
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for the wolves. Little Warrior was anxious, 
having sensed the unrest of the herd; more- 
over, she too could smell wolf, but Riggu- 
Huottar talked to her as she ran, and her 
ears twitched in response, while the white 
splash about her tail bobbed up and down like 
a patch of snow. 

Deeper into the stark night they drove, and 
the moon went down behind the forest, 
leaving only the wan light of the snow, except 
when occasionally the northern lights flickered 
like tired serpents. Riggu-Huottar settled 
more snugly in the little sleigh, drew the 
driving-cape of reindeer-skin more tightly 
about him. Thus it was to be a man, a hunter, 
to skim through the dark forest. How easy 
it all was. Why hadn't he thought of it 
before? 

At first it had certainly all been an adven- 
ture, but there came a time when Riggu- 
Huottar began to ask himself exactly how far 
he intended to go. What if he didn’t come 
across the men at all? He might go driving 
on and on, eastward into the land of Russ. . . . 
In the excitement of anticipation he had long 
ago forgotten to look out for ski-tracks or 
sleigh-tracks. He had let Little Warrior lead 
the way, and now he had to admit that he felt 
a little, oh, really hardly at all, but neverthe- 
less just a little uneasy. Furthermore, the 
rifle he had carried in his imagination had been 
so sleek and deadly it hadn't occurred to him 
to bring a real one with him. And it would 
have been comforting to feel the barrel 
touching his knee. 

It was while he was thinking thus that he 
passed a winter-hut, the kind of tiny shelter 
the Lapps build in the forest for the use of 
trappers and herdsmen. Riggu-Huottar 
pulled up by swinging the single rein to the 
left, and, as the deer stood clouded in her own 
breath, considered his position. The inside 
of his nostrils froze, the night air cut his face, 
or at least that small area of it that was 
exposed; black silhouettes, the conifers 
spread out their arms to bar the way; the 
branches cracked loudly in the cold like the 
sound of a platoon of grenadiers keeping up 
a ragged fire; in the brooding distance an 
eagle-owl uttered its moaning cry: Boo-boo- 

But was it an eagle-owl? Little Warrior’s 
head had lifted anxiously. Her ears stood up 
rigidly; her nostrils quested the brittle air. 
Riggu-Huottar listened, too. Again the ugly 
quavering cry, nearer than ever. This time 





there was no room for doubt. It was the 
unmistakable how! of a wolf. None who has 
not heard that cry in the loneliness of the 
Arctic can imagine the stark horror that it 
evokes. It is a cry that comes echoing out of 
the dawn of time and sets quivering like 
jangling strings all the atavistic memories of 
Man. 

Without pausing to take off the driving- 
cape, Riggu-Huottar sprang out of the pulkha 
and stumbled inside the pitch-dark hut. He 
limped out again immediately. He couldn't 
abandon Little Warrior to her fate. With 
trembling mitten-muffled hands he unslipped 
the simple harness and led the deer inside. 
Her antlers rattled against the lintel, but there 
was just room in the hut for her and her 
master. Riggu-Huottar would have lighted 
the fire in the small hearth, for which the 
previous occupant, obeying the unwritten law 
of the forest, had left fresh-cut fuel, but he 
had no matches. He rolled himself in the 
cape and curled down in the deep birch- 
brushwood with which the floor was spread, 
his heart pounding like a herd of horses 
galloping in the distance. The flicker of a 
flame would have been very welcome. 

That night Riggu-Huottar arrived at the 
profound conclusion that one should not 


tempt fortune by wandering out of one’s 


sphere. It was much more comfortable to 
realise one's limitations. The pike doesn't 
try to walk upon the land, he told himself. 
The fox doesn’t try to climb trees like the 
pine-marten. And Riggu-Huottar shouldn't 
try to be a hero. It entailed too much distress 
and danger. The cosy hearth back in the 
winter-village assumed an unwonted mag- 
netism. Until to-night he had been perfectly 
content with his lot. He possessed four 
reindeer-bulls, thirty-two cows, eight calves, 
bequeathed him by his father. He had two 
boats, seine-nets, grouse-snares. Now, 
merely because he had allowed a boasting 
Terenti to upset him, he was alone, cold, and 
lost in the middle of the grim forest. Riggu- 
Huottar ground his teeth in mingled fury and 
unease. 

It was indeed a wretched night. He tried 
to sleep, but what with cold and hunger 
and the restless trampling of Little Warrior in 
the crackling birch-brush it was impossible. 
Once he did begin to nod, only to be roused 
violently by the deer treading on him, and 
he awoke with a start, dreaming that a mon- 
strous wolf was holding him down with one 
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paw. Littl Warrior was shivering un- 
controllably, and her antlers scraped the roof 
of the hut as she tried to thrust further into 
one corner. ‘Don't be frightened, Little 
Warrior, I'm here,’ Riggu-Huottar muttered, 
clinging to the deer’s warm neck. 

The whole forest appeared to be creeping, 
prowling, outside the hut. Furtive bodies 
seemed to be slinking to and fro, unseen, 
menacing eyes peering through the chinks in 
the logs. Riggu-Huottar’s mouth went dry. 
The hair bristled on his scalp. His heart 
seemed liable to break through his ribs at 
any moment, his eyeballs to crack with the 
strain. He caught the infection of Little 
Warrior's palsy. At times silence is more 
terrible than any sound, and, squatting there 
listening tensely, Riggu-Huottar found him- 
self wishing desperately that some noise, how- 
ever hideous, would break the spell of that 
awful hush in which the imagination played 
tricks with the ears. 

Suddenly he was aware of a fearsome 
panting. At any moment he would surely 
feel hot breath greedily snuffing at the door. 
He listened, listened, every nerve tingling as 
if wood-ants were crawling over him-—and 
then, all at once, he realised with mingled 
relief and shame that it was his own breathing 
that he could hear. 


AWN came at last, though that didn’t 

mean much, for in wintertime in Lap- 
land the sun disappears for weeks on end, so 
that even in the middle of the day there is 
little more than a few hours of cadaverous 
twilight. However, not even the most brilliant 
sunbeams could have been more welcome to 
Riggu-Huottar than the wan light that 
filtered through the chinks in the log-walls of 
the hut. His courage flowed back so that 
you would have thought this morning twi- 
light possessed peculiar secret warmth of its 
own. 

Riggu-Huottar opened the door cautiously 
and peered out. Nothing but the impassive 
white wilderness and the sentinel trees. He 
limped out over the snow and almost 
hiccupped in surprise. All around, under the 
very walls of the winter-hut, was a maze of 
tracks, crossing and recrossing, a restless, 
ominous, hungry trail, the unmistakable 
tracks of wolves—and among these tracks 
was a set so huge that Riggu-Huottar had to 
look a second time before he could believe 
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what he saw. He stared with bulging cyes, 
and, stooping, laid his mittened hand over 
one of the marks, and even then he could still 
see the edges. He glanced round in awe. 
These enormous tracks could only have been 
left by the huge wolf of which Terenti had 
spoken—the werewolf —which no bullet would 
kill. No wonder he had thought he heard 
furtive bodies prowling about outside, no 
wonder Little Warrior had been frantic with 
terror 

At any rate, even if he had nothing else to 
show, he'd be able to make Tarj shudder with 
the story of that terrible night, and how he'd 
kept at bay a whole pack of wolves, led by 
that biggest monster of them all. Riggu- 
Huottar felt quite proud of himself. No 
longer need he maintain a sullen silence when 
the men told their tales round the takkj. 

V/ith a rustling of wings a pair of ravens 
alighted in a spruce-tree. Their raucous 
voices seemed to have an edge of sarcasm, and 
Riggu-Huottar scowled suspiciously at the 
birds. Then he bent down, quickly packed a 
snowball, and flung it at them venomously. 
The ravens ruffled their feathers derisively. 

‘Anyway, who wouldn't have been afraid?’ 
Riggu-Huottar muttered. He felt better when 
he was sitting snugly in the pulkha once more, 


watching Little Warrior's white patch bobbing 
up and down, and he even went so far as to 
sing, indeed to compose, a song about his 
fine reindeer, at which Little Warrior twitched 
her cars in evident appreciation. 
Riggu-Huottar was so intent on his song 
that at first he did not notice they had reached 


the high steep bank of the Nuett. Then, 
standing up precariously in the sleigh, he saw 
the broad snow-covered river stretching 
below him like a fine white highway between 
the sombre converging walls of pine and 
spruce, beyond which, dim in the winter 
distance, lay the undulating territory where 
Riggu-Huottar and his people spent each 
summer, all framed in the curve of Little 
Warrior's frost-powdered antlers. 

If they could descend to the river, how 
much easier the homeward journey would be. 
So Riggu-Huottar turned the deer obliquely 
down the bank, and soon they were bumping 
and skidding in fine style across the white 
slope. It was steeper than he had expected, 
but Little Warrior was sure-footed, and she 
wove her swift way unerringly between the 
flashing trees, while her bell maintained its 
triumphant jingle. Riggu-Huottar laughed for 
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sheer joy as the pulkha hissed over the snow, 
and the crisp arctic air rushing into his mouth 
felt like an ice-cold draught of some magic 
wine, so exhilarating was it. Nevertheless, 
delicious though it was, enough was as good 
as a feast, and he closed his lips firmly before 
his teeth started to complain. 

All at once, however, the fleet progress was 
abruptly interrupted. The pulkha began to 
twist and swerve alarmingly as if Little 
Warrior didn’t know which way to go, and 
Riggu-Huottar sensed immediately that some- 
thing was wrong. When he did see what had 
upset the reindeer, the terrors of the night 
became as nothing compared with the terror 
that seized him now. Loping ahead of them 
down the slope was a grey, gaunt animal, 
huge and menacing, a wolf, quite obviously 
the wolf that had left those enormous paw- 
marks round the winter-hut. 

Frantically the horrified Riggu-Huottar 
strove to control the panic-stricken Little 
Warrior, who for her part strove to sheer 
away from the direction of the wolf. But, 
though both Little Warrior and Riggu- 
Huottar were at one in their desire to take 
avoiding action, their ideas of the best way 
of doing this were at variance. At any 
moment, thought Riggu-Huottar, they would 
collide with a tree, Litthe Warrior's neck would 
be broken, the pulkha splintered to pieces, he 
himself flung out at the mercy of the wolf... . 

However, though more by luck than good 
judgment they missed the trees, Riggu-Huottar 
suddenly realised with a moan that deer and 
sleigh were parting company. The leather 
yoke to which the traces were attached had 
split and was now slipping from Little 
Warrior's shoulders like a discarded garment. 
Free of her burden, Little Warrior darted 
away across the bank, while the sleigh 
continued on its hectic course downhill, 
straight for the retreating wolf. 

‘Shall I jump, shall I jump,’ wondered 
Riggu-Huottar. But while he hesitated the 
distance between him and the wolf seemed to 
fold up as rapidly as a concertina. Faster and 
faster the pulkha careered down the precipi- 
tous slope, the frightened wolf glanced over 
its shoulder, and Riggu-Huottar shuddered 
at the sight of those smouldering amber eyes 
which, as the sleigh rushed onwards, dilated 
until they resembled great sulky fires whose 
heat could almost be felt. 

Sick with fear, Riggu-Huottar closed his 
own eyes. ‘Holy Trifon come to my aid,’ he 





murmured, and crossed himself sketchily. 
The next few moments were longer than all 
the centuries of time. There was a sudden 
hideous jolt. Riggu-Huottar found himself 
in mid-air; then he was rolling painfully 
downhill, his arms pinioned by the driving- 
cape, his mouth full of snow. After what 
seemed a giddy eternity he was brought un- 
ceremoniously to a halt by a tree. 

He sat up, recovering his wits and his 
breath. He fumbled desperately for his sharp- 
bladed ‘puukko,’ expecting to be set upon 
forthwith by a snarling fury. Nothing 
happened. He pushed back his hat and 
blinked the snow off his lashes. Round-eyed, 
he stared up the slope. 

Twenty yards away the pulkha lay capsized 
against a pine-bole. Alongside it, huge and 
motionless on the snow, lay the wolf, its neck 
broken in the collision. Stretched out there 
inert, its lips parted in a snarling grin, it 
appeared even bigger than before. From 
muzzle to tail it was almost twice the length 
of the pulkha, and the pulkha was longer 
than Riggu-Huottar. 

‘Holy Trifon, what a monster!" Riggu- 
Huottar whispered. ‘I'll give a cow-reindeer 
to the priest.’ 


N Teappan-Karp’s log-cabin the Lapps 

huddied round the whitewashed hearth. 
The cordial atmosphere of the previous 
evening had evaporated. Instead, gloom lay 
upon the place as densely as a Lapland fog 
over a marsh. In the feeble midday dawn, 
stamping their half-frozen limbs, brushing 
the rime from their pedsk, the hunters had 
returned empty-handed. Their shame at 
failing to avenge the eighteen reindeer was 
matched by the anxiety of the womenfolk over 
the disappearance of Riggu-Huottar. 

‘What if he has met the wolves,’ Tarj 
whispered fearfully, kneading dough of pine- 
bark and fish-fat. She regretted bitterly how 
she had laughed at poor crippled Riggu- 
Huottar. 

*Such a valiant fears nothing,’ sneered 
Terenti, angry that he had not lived up to his 
name. 

*He has gone back where he belongs, to the 
troll-folk,” put in Sammash, munching dried 
fish in her toothless gums. 

As she spoke, the dogs began a sudden 
furious chorus outside, and Ancient-Vask 
hobbled to the door. ‘See where Riggu- 
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Huottar approaches even now," he cried. 
‘Voi, voi! He brings a strange cargo.’ 

The Lapps crowded to the porch and stared 
out. Slowly the weary little figure trudged up 
the snowy street between the huts, dragging 
the pulkha behind him. Their hackles 
bristling, a snarl of dogs trotted excitedly on 
tiptoe about the pulkha and its fearful load. 

Riggu-Huottar grunted and enjoyed the 
relaxation of standing still and letting the 
tiredness ooze through his small limbs. Then 
he dragged the wolf from the sleigh and left 
it at the feet of the Skolts, who gazed un- 
comprehendingly at this grizzled monster of 
the forest whose yellow eyes stared glassily 
into the distance. ‘That fire-tooth will burn 
no more,’ Riggu-Huottar announced with a 
composure that was lost upon the Lapps. He 
glanced round the little group till he caught 
sight of the sullen Terenti. * You spoke truth 
indeed, Tamm-Terenti,’ he said, his gnome- 
face twitching in delight. ‘No bullet slew 
that werewolf. The bullet has not been 
moulded that could kill him. Nevertheless, 
he is very dead.’ 

Silent wonder had seized the Lapps. 
Superstition still holds sway in the desolate 
Arctic despite all the encroachments of a 
matter-of-fact civilisation. It is not allowed 
to shoot near certain lakes for fear of 
disturbing the nature-spirits, and fish caught 
in these lakes must not be rudely killed by a 
blow on the head but must be allowed to 
expire decorously, lest the souls of men have 
been lodging in them. Even in the memory 
of living men, sacrifices of reindeer have been 
made to propitiate the powers of river and 
forest and tempest. Magic has not yet been 
utterly banished, and here was magic 
indeed that troll-queer Riggu-Huottar had 
performed. The Lapps looked at him in a 
new light and avoided his darting eyes. 
Plainly he was a man it would be dangerous 
to despise. 

It was Ancient-Vask who broke the uneasy 
silence at last with his cackling laugh that was 
like the cry of a capercailzie. ‘Truly, you left 
your name in the forest, Terenti,’ he clucked, 
“but Wolf-Huottar has found it!’ 

Proudly Riggu-Huottar, stunted and twisted, 
but holding his head high, entered the hut, 
and the Lapps moved aside deferentially. 
Tarj followed him with her birchbark bowl. 
‘I will fetch you food and drink, Riggu- 
Huottar,’ she said humbly. ‘Sit by the fire 
and warm yourself.” 
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OW, that is a true story. Riggu-Huottar 

in his pulkha did run over the wolf; 

he did spend the night besieged in the forest- 
hut. He no longer sits alone in the shadows 
when the men gather round the takkj and tell 
their tales while the samovar bubbles and the 
juniper-twigs splutter. He joins them boldly, 
and they make room for him. When the older 
men have had their say, Riggu-Huottar takes 
a generous pinch of snuff from the pouch at 
his belt, applies it to each nostril in turn, and 
sniffs like the connoisseur he is. That is the 
recognised sign that he is about to start his 
recital. The men suck their pipes, the women- 
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folk look up from their work, the children 
nudge each other expectantly. At first, Riggu- 
Huottar was modestly inclined to skim over 
the part about the winter-hut, but after all, 
he reflected, Little Warrior was not there to 
give him away, and so he feels free to 
embroider his tale accordingly. He never 
lacks an appreciative audience, and there are 
no prosaic folk to remind him that the 
previous time he told his story he said 
such-and-such, whereas this time he said 
this-and-that. 

Riggu-Huottar and the Fire-tooth have 
become a legend in the village. 


the Clouds 





CURTISS 


T first it was enough that an air-liner got 
you to your destination in half the usual 
time. Then passengers began to demand com- 
fortable seats, tasteful interior decoration, and 
efficient air-hostesses. Now they expect speed, 
safety, and something like a banquet to help 
them pass the time while they are carried 
above the clouds at two or three hundred 
miles an hour. ‘Banquet’ is no exaggeration 
for the meals served on some air-liners; there 
are few restaurants anywhere on the ground 
that could equal the meals served in the skies, 
in spite of the difficulties of cooking and 
storing. 

Consider this typical menu offered on 
Trans-World Air Lines Ambassador planes 
while crossing the Atlantic in 11% hours: 
Assorted Canapés—Fresh Lobster Cocktail 
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or Stuffed Celery, Ripe Olives and Gherkins 

Consommé, Croutons, Ritz Crackers— 
Filet Mignon with Mushroom Caps and 
Madeira Sauce, Duchesse Potatoes, Asparagus 
Tips—Hearts of Romaine Salad with Chif- 
fonade Dressing, Cloverleaf Rolls and Butter 

Strawberry Sundae with Frosted Angel 
Food Cake—After-Dinner Mints, Assorted 
Salted Nuts—Coffee—Champagne— Liqueurs. 

This meal costs the traveller nothing extra. 
It is not cheap flying to America, and people 
who pay more than £200 for a return trip may 
be accustomed to this kind of luxury. But 
thousands of ordinary people now fly to Paris 
for less than they would pay by luxury rail 
and they get a meal which, if not so long— 
after all, it takes less than two hours to reach 
Paris—is equally luxurious. Air France main- 





tains the reputation of the French for appre- 
Ciating good things to eat and drink, and on 
@ recent trip I was given a complimentary 
dinner, the menu of which ran something 
like this: Apéritif—Poached Egg a | Estragon 
—Lobster Filet Venitienne—Cold Chicken 
with Truffles — Steak — Artichoke Hearts— 
Gruyére Cheese — Ices — Meringues — Fresh 
Fruit. With the meal went, also compli- 
mentary, white or red wine or champagne, 
and afterwards there was a miniature bottle 
of cognac. 

These meals may be taken as typical of a 
revolution that has taken place in air-service. 
Twenty-one years ago cross-Channel air- 
liners carried a dozen bottles of lager, a little 
whisky, mineral waters, packets of sandwiches, 
and some vacuum-flasks containing coffee or 
beef-tea. This served to sustain passengers on 
what was then a three- or four-hour flight. 
Lunches were introduced in 1931, and, a few 
years later, on larger planes and flying-boats 
engaged on the long-distance services, full- 
course meals were introduced in the air. 

To-day, food is beginning to play almost as 
important a part in air-travel as it has long 
done on ocean journeys, helping to break the 
monotony of the trip. B.O.A.C.'s catering 
department in London alone provides 30,000 
meals a month to be served in the air. The 
total number of meals supplied in the clouds 
must run into millions a year, and every year 
the meals tend to become more elaborate. 

The reason for this is, of course, competi- 
tion. World air-fares are fixed internationally, 
and there can be no under-cutting. There is, 
however, nothing in the agreement to prevent 
the air-lines providing luxuries without addi- 
tional cost. On routes where competition is 
increasing, such as across the Atlantic, pas- 
sengers look like being not only filled with the 
choicest food while they are in the air, but 
also laden down with cosmetics, perfumes, 
and flowers with the compliments of the com- 
panies! Drinks ad lib. and cigarettes are 
coming almost to be taken for granted. 


Sh anyone interested in good food, air- 
travel offers new experiences, for the air- 
lines of different countries tend to reflect their 
national tastes and styles of cooking. The 
French, as might be expected, emphasise fine 
cooking, even in their cold meals—but I have 
not yet had a hot cup of tea on a French air- 


liner! The Scandinavian air-lines specialise 
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in the wonderful smorgasbord of Denmark 
and Sweden, with the appeal of the food to 
the eye equalling the appeal to the palate. 
Lobster, shrimps, smoked salmon, mush- 
rooms, breasts of chicken, and rich liver-pastes 
are the basis of these dishes we so inadequately 
call open sandwiches, but it is the cunning 
combination of foods—-the egg on a piece of 
beef (which may be raw), the horse-radish 
sauce served with tongue—that makes them 
an experience. 

On Dutch air-liners the food is, perhaps, 
more substantial and with more emphasis on 
cheeses. On American air-liners you get 
breakfasts such as, I believe, only Americans 
eat—-strawberries and fruit juices, cereals and 
poached eggs. On some of the smaller air- 
lines, you find dishes that introduce you to the 
country you are going to visit. The Iceland 
planes serve Arctic dishes with herring in 
strange and fascinating forms. The menus of 
Indian airways include such things as nut 
cutlets, sour milk, and dhan sak, a spiced food 
with fried rice. But curries generally are not 
on the menu in the air. Care has to be taken 
to avoid serving foods whose odour is pene- 
trating and communicable. Onions, red 
wines, sauces, and curries are in this class. 

This careful selection of food is a reminder 
that air chefs have made a special study of the 
tastes of their clients and of the conditions in 
which an air meal is served. On some routes 
the majority of customers may be vegetarians 

~particularly in the East. B.O.A.C. have a 
number of menus purely for vegetarians. A 
pressurised cabin has a dry atmosphere, which 
is not good for certain types of mayonnaise 
and for other foods, which are now eliminated 
from menus. On the other hand, the pres- 
surised cabin has banished some of the awk- 
ward problems that appeared when catering 
first went up in the air. For instance, under 
reduced pressure at heights, not only did the 
water boil at much too low a temperature to 
make good tea, but also there was the danger 
that whipped cream might suddenly expand 
to several times its original size and sponge- 
cakes collapse. 

Sometimes passengers under these old-time 
Conditions ate too well of cakes and pastries 
and had sudden and peculiar indigestion as a 
result when the air-pressure affected the digest- 
ing food. I am reminded of the directors of 
one of the earliest tunnels who gave an under- 
ground champagne lunch to celebrate the 
meeting of the two sections of the tunnel under 
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the Thames. The tunnel was under pressure 
to keep out moisture. The champagne was 
flat at lunch—but as soon as the diners came 
out they were made extremely uncomfortable 
by the bubbles that had been absent under 
high pressure! 


NE of the strange problems that may face 

the restaurant-in-the-air manager in the 
near future is what time to serve meals. This 
difficulty arises when you get planes flying 
twice the average speed of those of to-day. 
The Comet will eventually take only 26 hours 
to reach Singapore, instead of 24 days, as do 
the present air-liners. In the course of those 
26 hours the plane will gain 74 hours by local 
time. The problem will be to telescope the 
normal! meals of 26 hours into 184 hours when 
flying east and to extend them to 33) hours 
when flying west. A witty official has sug- 
gested that they will have to introduce a new 
kind of time for meals in the air—tummy 
time! 

Different methods are used to make possible 
the apparently impossible task of serving meals 
comparable with the best on land when 
travelling in an aircraft that cannot provide 
the amenities of a first-class kitchen and where 
every pound of weight taken up by catering 
equipment means loss of pay-load. With cold 
dishes the problem is not so great. The food 
can be prepared on the ground and served 
from containers in the air. Many air-lines 
now use the ingenious plastic trays and dishes 
in which everything fits exactly into place, even 
down to the condiments, and the steward has 
simply to carry the trays to passengers. 
Elaborate serving arrangements must be 


avoided if staff is to be kept down to economic 
figures. 

Cold meals, however, can become mono- 
tonous on long journeys. Appetising hot 
meals are made possible by deep freezing, a 
method introduced on air-liners about two 
years ago. The complete meal is cooked on 
the ground, and then deep-frozen, whereupon 
it will keep virtually indefinitely under suitable 
conditions. When required, it is defrosted in 
a warm cupboard on the aircraft and heated 
in an electric-oven. This has enormous advan- 
tages in weight-saving, but elaborate equip- 
ment is required for preparing and keeping 
the meals. Another technique in which rapid 
advances have been made is the vacuum con- 
tainer—not the little flasks we know, but 
three-foot-long containers that can keep a meal 
for eight in perfect condition for from three to 
six hours. A great deal of experiment con- 
tinues with the object of discovering the best 
way to overcome the difficulty of weight and 
to make service simple, so that all passengers 
get their meals hot and yet a very limited 
number of stewards be required. 

Now that wines have taken to the air, 
experts are testing the effect of vibration and 
reduced pressure on them. Apn air-liner must 
not stock wine for long or the liquor will 
deteriorate. Experiments have shown that 
white wines stand up to the conditions on the 
whole better than red. 

This development of catering in the air is 
of extreme interest, but it may be found that 
to some people cheapness is more important 
than luxury, and possibly in the future we 
shall have second-class air-travel where the 
cost of ‘free’ luxury meals does not have to 
be added to the fare! 


A 


Vitas me hinnuleo similis 


(Horace, Odes, I, xxiii.) 


Ye shun me, lass, like ony hind 
Amang the mountain peaks, 

That starts at ilka sough o' wind 
As, lost, her dam she seeks. 


It's aiblins juist the breath o' spring 
That whispers in the trees; 

It's maybe juist a whitterick 

That in the briers she sees. 


Nae tiger I nor lion tae spring 
And rend ye gin I can. 

Oh, leave your minnie’s apron-string, 
It's time ye had a man! 


T. L. Howr. 





Hatchments 





CHRISTOPHER J. 


N Chapter VII of Vanity Fair Thackeray 

wrote: ‘Having passed through Gaunt 
Square into Great Gaunt Street, the carriage 
at length stopped at a tall gloomy house 
between two other tall gloomy houses, each 
with a hatchment over the middle drawing- 
room window; as is the custom of houses in 
Great Gaunt Street, in which gloomy locality 
death seems to reign perpetual.’ 

This passage gives an interesting reference 
to a custom now almost forgotten, but which 
up to a hundred or so years ago was Strictly 
observed by the titled and landed classes. On 
the death of a member of a family belonging 
to these classes a painted representation of his 
or her arms, enclosed in a black wooden 
diamond-shaped frame, was hung on the 
front of each of the deceased person's re- 
sidences. Such paintings were called hatch- 
ments, a word derived from the heraldic term 
‘achievement,’ which means a coat of arms 
with its accessories, such as helmet, crest, 
supporters, etc. 

The painting of the hatchment was so 
executed that to the initiated the rank and 
marital condition of the deceased was evident. 
The methods adopted cannot be fully de- 
scribed in a short article, but in the case of 
married persons, husband's and wife’s arms 
were shown impaled—that is, side by side on 
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the same shield, the canvas behind the deceased 
partner's half being painted black, that behind 
the survivor's white. A widower’s hatch- 
ment had a completely black ground, and a 
widow's was distinguished by the use of a 
lozenge instead of a shield for the display of 
the arms 

After the period of mourning, generally 
twelve months, it was usual, in country 
parishes at all events, to remove the hatchment 
to the parish church and hang it near the 
place of interment. As this custom persisted 
for well over two hundred years, from the 
middle of the 17th century to the latter half 
of the 19th century, vast numbers of hatch- 
ments must at one time or another have found 
their way into our parish churches. During 
the 19th-century period of church rebuilding 
and restoration very many hatchments were 
destroyed or relegated to lumber-rooms, some 
of those sharing the latter fate being in more 
recent years rescued, restored, and rehung 
upon the church walls. Inconvenient accumu- 
lation, neglect, and the natural process of 
decay were responsible for the destruction of 
many others. Yet, despite such wholesale 
losses, hundreds of hatchments still survive in 
various churches throughout the country. 

Hatchments may most frequently be seen 
in country churches in parishes where some 
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great family is, or has until lately been, in 
residence: in such churches there has often 
been some interest taken in their preservation. 
Hatchments, however, may be found in unex- 
pected places, and, on the other hand, are 
often lacking in churches where one would 
expect to find them. Churches which still 
possess hatchments do not gencrally have 
many to show, more than five being rare. The 
tiny church of Compton Wynyates in Warwick- 
shire, however, has no fewer than seventeen of 
members of the Compton family, Earls and 
Marquesses of Northampton. They range in 
date from 1630 to 1864, but the condition of 
some of them is not very good. 

In too many churches, indeed, may be seen 
hatchments faded, torn, and dilapidated, often 
quite beyond restoring, so that one can only 
wonder why they are allowed to remain to 
disfigure instead of to decorate the church 
walls. Fortunately, others have been carefully 
preserved, as, for example, at Grendon, near 
Atherstone, in Warwickshire, where, in a 
church full of beauty and interest, a display 
of nine hatchments of the Chetwynd family 
forms not the least attractive feature. 


ATCHMENT-PAINTING was at one 


time claimed as their exclusive right by 


the College of Arms. Armorial insignia were, 
of course, displayed at funerals long before 
hatchments in the style described in this 
article became the fashion, and the College of 
Arms claimed the right to marshal any funeral 
at which heraldic work was used. The sub- 
stantial fees charged led to commercial herald- 
painters undertaking funeral work at reduced 
rates, and during the years 1664 to 1670 the 
celebrated Sir William Dugdale, in his capacity 
as Norroy King of Arms, visited a number of 
churches in Cheshire, Lancashire, Stafford- 
shire, and North Wales, taking down hatch- 
ments which had been put up by the well- 
known herald-painter Randle Holme of 
Chester. At the General Assizes held at 
Stafford in March 1667/8 Dugdale was 
awarded £20 damages with costs against 
Holme for ‘boldly invading the office of 
Norroy by preparing hatchments for the 
funeral of Sir Ralph Ashton of Middleton, 
Co. Lanes., Kt.’ 

Eventually the College of Arms was obliged 
to relinquish its claim to jurisdiction over all 
heraldic funeral work, and the provision of 
hatchments generally became part of the 
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responsibility of the funeral undertaker. On 
old undertakers’ bills of the last century may 
occasionally be found some such item as 
*Aichievement 41. 4s.” 

Those hatchments which still survive vary 
greatly in artistic merit. Some are extremely 
crude in design and execution, the majority 
afe competent coach-painters’ work, and a 
few are fine examples of heraldic composition. 
Many, especially of the 18th century, are over- 
burdened with unnecessary decoration, dis- 
playing shields of a very ornamental shape, 
with broad elaborated gold edges, helmets of 
fantastic design, and extensive and ornate 
mantling. An emblem of mortality was often 
introduced, either in the form of a cherub’s 
head or a skull, sometimes adorned with a 
pair of bat’s wings or accompanied by crossed 
bones. The family motto was often replaced 
by a word or phrase of religious significance, 
commonly cither *Resurgam’ (‘1 shall rise 
again’) or‘ /n Calo Quies’ (‘In heaven repose’). 
Now and again the frame of the hatchment 
was decorated with painted skulls and bones. 

In the second quarter of the 19th century 
there was a general improvement in design, 
and many of the best specimens of hatchments 
now surviving date from this period. In the 
1860's oversimplification became prevalent, 
and many hatchments of that decade and of 
succeeding decades display merely a shield 
and crest with a small motto-scroll. 

By this time the use of hatchments was 
becoming less general, and specimens of a date 
later than 1875 are probably very scarce. The 
custom, however, died slowly, especially in 
London, where hatchments continued to 
appear on house-fronts in diminishing num- 
bers throughout the 19th century, and even 
infrequently in the present century. Their 
occasional use persisted also in Oxford and 
Cambridge, where it was the practice to hang 
a hatchment on the gate of a College on the 
death of its head. Last year an instance 
occurred at Oxford, where a hatchment was 
hung over the gate of All Souls, marking the 
death of the Warden, B. H. Sumner. 

Hatchments cannot fail to attract those 
interested in heraldry and genealogy, and even 
the poorest specimens serve as reminders of 
the customs and artistic taste of former 
generations. It is, therefore, much to be 
desired that those still remaining in our 
churches should be carefully preserved, and 
wherever possible competently restored, should 
such treatment be necessary. 





Ten Daughters—Nine 


Thieves 





HERBERT WALLACE RAY 


* CAP-GO NUI,’ says the Cantonese proverb, 

*Kau-go Chaak.’ If a man has ten 
daughters, he can take it for granted that nine 
of them will rob him—which seems to infer 
that one woman in ten is honest. Some care- 
ful students of human nature may, of course, 
consider that this estimate places the per- 
centage of female probity unduly high; but, 
anyhow, it does give one some sort of a 
working basis to go upon. Take the case of 
Chan May. 

May in Chinese means ‘beautiful.’ The 
word might, with justice, have been applied 
to any one of those nine Lotus Blossoms, 
her sisters, but when used to describe Chan 
Tong’s plump, snub-nosed, smiling youngest 
daughter, it was flattering, to say the least of 
it. 

Chan May was still unmarried, although 
she had passed her seventeenth birthday. 
Her sisters, Tai Gar, Yee Gar, Sam Gar, and 
all the rest of them, each had husbands—and 


families. And though, as everyone knows, 
when a daughter marries she ceases to have 
any further claim on her parents, they all 
returned on occasion to plunder the parental 
hen-roost. Tai Gar’s husband's business was 
always needing fresh capital, it would appear. 
Yee Gar's losses at mah-jong could not be 
confessed to her lord and master, though 
there was no reason why daddy shouldn't 
know—and pay. Sam Gar’s taste for jewellery 
and fine clothing was for ever getting her into 
deep water, from which only Lo Chan, ‘Old 
Man Chan,’ could rescue her. And so it was 
all down the line, with Lok Gar, Tsat Gar, 
and the rest of them. 

You may be sure that the age-worn proverb 
worked overtime whenever one of these visits 
occurred. Mamma Chan in particular never 
failed to repeat it after daddy had paid up and 
looked as pleasant as the circumstances 
seemed to warrant. Not that these inroads 
on his exchequer inconvenienced the old 
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gentleman, for he had sold out his exceedingly 
prosperous silk business for some colossal 
sum in boom days and had deposited the 
proceeds in the Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Bank. 

*Ten daughters—nine thieves,’ little May 
would say with a chuckle, ‘but I am the 
tenth. I shall never rob you, daddy.’ 

*Tchee, tchee, tchee,” her father would 
reply, ‘you will be just the same as the others 
when you have a young lord to teach you." 

‘Not I, Honoured Old One,” May would 
tell him, ‘you shall never use that proverb 
against me." 


HE time came at last when May could 

remain single no longer, and a suitable 
bridegroom in the person of Wong Tai Sing 
was selected for her. He was a motor sales- 
man and was doing very well. At that time 
Shanghai folks still had money to spend. 

The bridal couple went for their honey- 

moon to Tsingtao and took a nice little flat 
just off Bubbling Well Road on their return 
to Shanghai. Papa Chan had furnished 
it, of course, just as he had furnished the 
houses of May's elder sisters. 
& ‘But that is the end of it, honoured parent,’ 
May told him, ‘you have been a splendid 
father, but now it is my husband's turn. He 
has a good job and he can look after me from 
now on.” 

*Six months at most,” laughed Mr Chan, 
*six months at most and you will be twisting 
your father round your little finger just as 
your sisters do." 

“Never, daddy, I'll starve first,’ cried May 
stoutly. Six months went by, a year, during 
which time each of May's sisters had dipped 
again and again into the old gentleman's 
coffers. May came to see him often, some- 
times her husband came with her, but money 
was never mentioned between them. 

Then old Mrs Chan died and the family 
went into mourning—at daddy's expense, all 
save May drawing on their father for every- 
thing needful. That young lady brought as 
many joss-sticks and bundles of spirit-money 
to the big house on Yu Yuen Road, and 
bargained for as many prayers in the Buddhist 
temple at Jessfield village as did her sisters, 
but she paid for them herself. 

*Stuck up nose,” her sisters sneered. ‘Eyes 
cannot see the ground, feet will one day 
stumble." 
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*Ten daughters—nine thieves,’ retorted 
May, ‘I am number ten,’ which hardly made 
for harmony in the family, and her sisters 
ceased visiting her. 


T was about this time that May and her 

husband gave up their comfortable flat in 
Bubbling Well and moved into lodgings in 
Hongkew. ‘It is where my husband's 
customers live,” May explained to her father. 
*Most of his talks with prospects are in the 
evening and he likes to live near at hand. 
But don’t worry, daddy, I will call and see 
you as often as ever.” 

And at first she did—twice a week, on Tues- 
days and Fridays, when she knew her sisters 
had mah-jong parties and that she would have 
the old gentleman to herself. Then the visits 
dropped to once a week, once a fortnight. 
*Elder brother,’ she would telephone her 
father, this being a polite way of referring to 
her husband, ‘elder brother has brought 
guests. I have to stay and entertain them.’ 

Then one day old Mr Chan, taking his usual 
afternoon walk down towards Bubbling Well, 
saw something in a shop-window and made 
his way into a stuffy little store that dealt 
in secondhand jewellery. He came out with 
a diamond bracelet for which he had paid 
five hundred dollars. It was a wonderful 
bargain, and no one knew it better than Mr 
Chan. The first time he had bought it it had 
cost him five thousand. 

*Why don’t you wear your jewellery, May?’ 
he asked a fortnight later when his youngest 
daughter called to see him. 

‘It’s not the custom to wear jewellery when 
one’s in mourning,’ she parried. 

‘Well, next time you call to see me please 
your old daddy by putiing on the bracelet I 
gave you for your wedding,’ said her father, 
and she promised to do so. But the old man 
sighed as he fingered in his pocket that bargain 
he had made and still carried around with 
him. He feared greatly there would be no 
next time. 

And so it turned out, for weeks went by 
and there was no sign of May. An occasional 
letter regretting that she was ‘so busy,’ but 
no hint of when she would come. Then one 
afternoon Mr Chan got into a taxi and went 
to the address May had given him. 

“Honourable Chan's Gold Coin and re- 
spected husband went away six weeks ago,” 
said the landlady. They had left no address. 
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Chan told the driver to take him to the 
motor-car company’s office; he would 
question May's husband. Again he drew 
blank. Mr Wong had resigned six weeks 
before. ‘Would Mr Chan honour this humble 
individual by stepping into his insignificant 
office?" asked the managing director. He 
would and did. 

The managing director was frightfully 
sorry, but business had been slack. New 
cars were coming in and they had to find ways 
and means of raising additional capital, which 
meant they would have to take in a new 
partner who would have to have a job. They 
had broached the subject to Mr Wong, given 
him the first opportunity. They had even 
suggested he should approach his honourable 
father-in-law, but he had not taken kindly to 
the idea, had simply tendered his resignation. 
It was a pity, because he was a good salesman 
and knew quite a lot about the mechanics of 
cars, too. 

*How much capital was required?’ 

*For a full partnership?’ 

*Yes.” 

The two old heads pored together over the 
books, looked over contracts and stocks of 
cars. It was dark before they parted, but 
when they did so a bargain had been struck. 


Mr Chan had given his promise to pay cighty 
thousand dollars for a half-share in the 


business. ‘Now help me to find my son-in- 
law,’ he said. One of the mechanics knew the 
address, lived next door in fact. Mr Chan 
accompanied him home. 


E place was what is called a ‘Li’ house, 

one of a shabby terrace up an alley-way, 
that was let out room by room. Mr Wong, 
it appeared, had a small apartment on the 
second floor. 

As the old man climbed the rickety wooden 
stairs and snuffed the stale air, his thoughts 
went back forty years—to the time when, a 
young struggling salesman, he and May’s 
mother had set up housekeeping in just such 
a terrace. He knocked at the door and, a 
moment later, was gazing at the frightened 
face of his youngest daughter. 

*Oh, daddy, I'm so glad to see you,’ she 
cried as she threw her arms round the old 
man’s neck, ‘but why did you come and find 
me?’ 

*I think it was just about time,’ said her 
father. *What is the meaning of all this?’ 


*Elder brother lost his job and he can't 
find another one.’ 

*Why didn’t you come to me, then?’ 

*Sap-go Nui—Kau-go Chaak,’ replied the 
girl, ‘but I'm not one of the nine.’ 

*I see,” said her father slowly, ‘but where 
is your husband?’ 

*Out looking for work. He will be in any 
minute. When you knocked at the door I 
thought it was he. But I'll get Honoured 
Old One a cup of tea.’ 

Impatient as he was to go into things with 
this independent youngest daughter of his, 
Mr Chan knew he must bow to her right to 
extend him hospitality. He sat down to wait 
while she lit the small oil-stove, on which, 
apparently, she did the household's cooking. 
He sighed as he looked round the apartment; 
its every fitment brought back memories he 
thought buried for ever. It was all of twelve 
feet square and was bedroom and living- 
room combined. The furniture was scanty 
and of the cheapest, but the whole place was 
spotlessly clean. 

*You must have a good amah,’ said Chan, 
knowing very well she had nothing of the 
kind. 

‘Not one, daddy, I have two,” and she held 
out her toil-stained hands. 

The old man seized hold of them, im- 
prisoned them in one bony fist, and then 
dived into his capacious pocket with the other. 
*Here you are, my dear,’ he said simply. 
‘Something | think you must have lost.’ 
And he clasped the bracelet round her arm. 

‘Not lost, daddy, sold!’ May replied, and 
burst into tears. 

Her father pulled her down on his knee and 
petted and comforted her just as he had done 
when, a tiny tot, she had come to him with 
baby troubles that no one else might share. 
*Don't cry, pet,” he said, ‘your mother and I 
went through the same struggle when we were 
young, and we didn’t have a father to come 
to our assistance either.’ 

*But I haven't asked for your assistance, 
daddy. Elder brother and I will fight it out 
by ourselves.’ 

‘Oh no, you won't, my dear,’ said her father. 
*You will have your share, just as your sisters 
have had theirs. Forget that silly old proverb 
for a while, or rather, consider it as I did when 
your eldest sister married and your mother 
quoted it to me.’ 

* But how can I forget it? It’s true, isn’t it?’ 

*It may be,’ her father admitted, ‘in cases 
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where there are sons to consider. How can 
it be when I have to wait for an auspicious 
grandson to arrive, to carry on my name? 
And besides, many years ago, I did something 
that made it no longer true even in the case 
of your sisters.” 

*And what was that, daddy?’ 

*When I sold my business I got twelve 
hundred thousand dollars for it. I did not 
even tell your mother, but I divided the 
money up—two hundred thousand for us 
two old folks, one hundred thousand each for 
you ten girls. I put each of your shares in 
the bank in a separate account. When your 
sisters have come and “robbed the old man” 
they have only been taking a part of what 
belongs to them.’ 

*And they know nothing about it?’ 

‘Not a thing! How long would those nest- 
eggs have lasted if your sisters had known 
about them? As it is, their money has grown 
less and less, while yours has gone on 
increasing. It is now a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, or rather it was until half- 
an-hour ago, for I have invested eighty 
thousand for you in the Pioneer Car Agency. 
Where your husband was once an employee, 
he is now a full partner.” 

*Oh, daddy, you're an angel,’ said that 
gentleman's only plain daughter. ‘But hush, 
here comes elder brother. Don't say a word, 
please. Let me tell him.’ 


RAMP, tramp tramp. The steps hardly 
sounded like those of a young man. But 


May was right. It was a very different Wong, 
however, from the dapper. confident young 
man who had married her eighteen months 
before. ‘Honoured father-in-law,’ he said 
in greeting, and then a moment later: ‘You 
see to what I have brought the Precious Pearl 
you entrusted to me. I am ashamed.” 

‘Ashamed? Why? Do you know this 
room takes me back nearly half-a-century to 
my own young married life, when I, too, 
hunted for a job, and May's mother cooked 
and did the washing? Yes, and visited the 
pawnshop as well. And you are better off than 
we were, young fellow; we did not have 
electric light to turn on and off at will, and 
oil-stoves had not yet come to China.’ 

*It is kind of you to find excuses for me,’ 
replied Wong, ‘but I cannot excuse myself. I 
took Heart's Treasure away from every com- 
fort and brought her to this. But I beg 
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honoured father-in-law to believe that I have 
prayed her to return to him and let me fight 
my battle alone.’ 

*You did, eh? And what did she say?’ 

‘Refused. Got very angry even.’ 

‘Bless her,” cried the old man fervently, 

‘she is her mother over again.—And now, 
May,’ he continued, ‘tell your young lord the 
news.” 
Seldom had the oid man seen anyone so 
moved as was this youngest of his sons-in- 
law when May told him what her father had 
done for them. He was with difficulty re- 
strained from falling on his knees before him. 
*How can I ever repay honoured father-in- 
law?" he asked. 

‘If you really wish to do so,’ chuckled the 
old gentleman, ‘it is an easy matter indeed. 
Come and live over at Yu Yuen Road with 
me and...” but the rest was lost to May, for 
her father had bent over and was whispering 
into his son-in-law’s ear. It was a query 
apparently connected with something in May's 
work-basket, for the younger man grinned as 
he glanced that way, and then nodded yes. 


T= story of May’s good fortune did not 
take long in reaching her sisters. An 
indignation meeting ended in the whole nine 
descending on Yu Yuen Road in a body. 
They found their father sitting with his son- 
in-law on the stairs, of all places. The maid- 
servant who opened the door for them would 
have ushered them into the drawing-room, 
but their father made no effort to rise and 
motioned the younger man to remain seated 
also. So the interview took place in the hall. 

Mr Chan listened in silence to what the 
nine daughters had to say—and it was plenty. 
He told them to return in two hours’ time with 
their husbands. When the door had closed 
behind them and the sound of their scolding 
voices had died away, he turned and smote his 
son-in-law on the back, and then proceeded 
to poke him in the ribs. ‘Don’t worry, my 
boy,” he said, ‘in two hours’ time it will be all 
over—or very nearly.’ 

When his daughters and their husbands 
arrived Mr Chan received them cere- 
moniously in the big dining-room, where he 
had eighteen chairs arranged in semicircles 
facing a small table on which were piled nine 
account-books. When they were all seated 
he explained the position. ‘I had hoped to 
be able to protect my girls against themselves,’ 
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he told their husbands, ‘but their jealousy of 
their youngest sister has forced my hand. 
Know then that each of my daughters was 
endowed with the same sum of a hundred 
thousand dollars, and there has been interest 
besides.” 

“One hundred thousand dollars!" Each 
husband turned the words over on his tongue 
as if they were some dainty morsel at a feast. 

“That was twelve years ago,’ the old man 
went on as he handed round the account- 
books. ‘Since then, as you will see, the 
position has changed somewhat.’ 

*Changed?’ 

“Yes. There have been rather extensive 
drawings. Tai Gar, as you will see from her 
book, has sixty-five thousand dollars left. 
She has drawn fifty thousand—to put into 
your business, esteemed son-in-law.” 

Without waiting to inquire as to the look 
of stupefaction that spread slowly over that 
worthy’s face, Mr Chan turned to his second 
daughter’s spouse. ‘Yee Gar has eighty 
thousand left,” he said, ‘she will doubtless be 
able to satisfy your curiosity as to what she’s 
done with the balance." 

He was unable to proceed further with the 
accounting, because his voice was no longer 
audible above the tumult that had arisen 
between accusing husbands, who were glancing 
horror-stricken at rows of tell-tale hiero- 
glyphics, and tearful wives. None of the nine 
had been as candid as she might have been 
with regard to her demands upon her father. 
It booted little that each had the same excuse 
—she did not know it was her own money 
she was taking. Finally, Tai Gar burst out 
accusingly: ‘Then it means that our youngest 
sister is a wealthy woman and we are all 
paupers.” 

‘Hardly that,’ said her father, ‘with sixty- 
five thousand dollars, one is scarcely a 
pauper.” 

*But compared to a hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, what is it?’ demanded Tai 
Gar. 

‘It is still sixty-five thousand dollars,’ 
retorted Mr Chan, ‘and a very nice sum too, 
if one’s husband has the handling of it and 
not his spoilt wasteful wife. But, little as 
you deserve it after the nasty things you've 
said this afternoon, I have a pleasant surprise 
for you—for which you can thank Ah May.” 

‘And what, may we ask, is this pleasant 
surprise our youngest sister has so kindly 
arranged for us?’ 


*I am a lonely old man,’ said Mr Chan, not 
deigning to notice the bitterness in his second 
daughter's voice, ‘and I have asked May and 
her husband to come and share house with 
me. As she insists that her husband bears 
his part of the expenses, my own bowl of 
rice will cost but little and I find myself able 
to bring each of your dowries up to a hundred 
thousand dollars again.” 

‘And Ah May proposed that?’ queried Yee 
Gar. 

‘Indeed she did,’ her father replied, ‘but 
that is not all. I have something else to tell 
you too. As you know, I have burnt joss- 
sticks many times to discover which of your 
children shall become my successor, to carry 
on my name after I am gone. I have learnt 
to-day that I should take into the family of 
Chan the next grandson born to me. To 
that child I shall leave all else that belongs to 


RE was silence for a moment as nine 
husbands looked speculatively at nine 
wives, who for their part were all eyeing each 
other. Then a sudden thought came to Yee 
Gar. ‘Where is Ah May?’ she asked. 

* Ashamed to show her face after persuading 
father to hand us all over to the mercy of our 
menfolks, I suppose,” snapped Lok Gar 
bitterly. 

*Don't be silly,” Tai Gar cut her short, 
‘we've none of us been so kind that we can 
accuse her. Tell me, Honoured Old One, 
where is our sister?’ 

*She . . . she is upstairs,’ he stammered. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Tai Gar, ‘I see it all. 
Where were those two’—and she pointed an 
accusing finger at her shrinking parent and 
youngest brother-in-law—' where were those 
two when we called this afternoon? Sitting 
on the stairs. 1 ask you, sisters, when do men 
sit on the stairs? The next grandson, ch! 
We've been blind, all of us.’ 

‘Blind,’ echoed Yee Gar, * but not heartless, 
I hope. Poor little Moui Moui’—and no one 
noticed she had slipped into her sister’s baby- 
name—‘all alone up there and none of us 
knowing a thing about it. If anything happens 
to her,” and she turned fiercely on her father 
who had collapsed like a pricked balloon, ‘I 
for one will never forgive you.’ Then, turning 
to the assembled menfolk: ‘Clear out of it, 
all of you,’ she ordered. ‘This is no time for 
menfolks to be around.’ 
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The position had changed in the twinkling 
of an eye. The women were no longer on the 
defensive; that role had passed to their 
husbands. ‘You two can stay,’ conceded Tai 
Gar, pointing to her father and youngest 
brother-in-law, ‘but not on the stairs. We 
womenfolk are going up to comfort little 
baby sister through her trouble. You can 
wait in here till we have news for you.’ 

The other men filed quietly out and Tai 
Gar shut the front-door behind them. She 
came back into the room and stood looking 
quizzically down at old Mr Chan, who had 
slumped wearily on to a couch. ‘Sap-go 
Nui—Kau-go Chaak,’ she said, ‘and why not? 
It's quite right it should be so. Why should 


the tenth daughter fight to get her share of 
things when her father is only too willing to 
do it for her?’ 

*Tchee, tchee, tchee,’ cackled the old man 
feebly, all the fight gone from him. 

Tai Gar turned away and tiptoed after her 
sisters. Amid murmurs of ‘Poor little Moui 
Moui,’ ‘Poor little baby sister,” the nine of 
them climbed to those forbidden upstairs 
regions to render the expert assistance that 
every Chinese woman knows how to give in 
the bearing of that wonderful nine-pound 
baby boy, the tale of whose exploits and 
lispings was going to make his grandsire an 
object of execration to his cronies for the next 
several years. 


Cold War in Agriculture 





RONALD K. 


S Scotland is one of the most urbanised 

of modern European countries—four- 
fifths of her total population are dwellers in 
cities, towns, and large burghs—it is hardly 
surprising that the average Scot has remained 
almost entirely unaware of the cold war that 
for a number of years has been waging in 
agricultural and horticultural circles between 
the users of inorganic fertilisers and the 
advocates of organic manuring. Outside of a 
few agricultural journals, the only news of 
this controversy that reaches print is an oc- 
casional heated outburst in the correspondence 
columns of the daily press, when such myster- 
ious epithets as ‘devil's dust’ and ‘muck and 
magic’ are hurled about indiscriminately. 
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Yet the outcome of the controversy is of vital 
importance; it may well affect not only 
physical health and mental development of 
future generations, but also their moral 
qualities and spiritual well-being—and, pos- 
sibly, too, the entire social and economic 
structure of civilised society. 

What is this cold war, how did it originate, 
and why will it play such an important role 
in the future of mankind? Even if all the 
relevant facts were known, it would be im- 
possible within the scope of this short article 
to give a complete answer to those questions. 
The best I can do is to explain what each side 
stands for, report on the progress already 
made, and summarise briefly the findings of 





the leading figures in each camp and the im- 
plications of these findings. 


ET me begin by explaining how | first 
came to take an interest in the cold war, 
and by defining, for the benefit of those who 
do not already know, the terms which will be 
frequently met with. Some years ago I helped 
with the opening of a potato<lamp on a 
Perthshire farm. The potatoes had been 
grown without farmyard manure, but they 
had received heavy dressings of muriate of 
potash, and the yield per acre was extremely 
good. Some of the potatoes in the pit were 
clean and well-developed, but others, while 
looking big and healthy, proved to be soft 
and rotten inside, and some had so far 
deteriorated that they could only be described 
as a treacly, evil-smelling mess. This made 
me recall pits I had opened in the West 
Highlands many years before, where the 
potato-fields had been given large doses of 
farmyard manure, seaweed, and bracken. 
What a difference—clean, well-formed tubers, 
with never a trace of disease or decay, which, 
when consumed with creamy milk, made a 
meal in themselves! This started me on a 
trail of study and experiment, some of the 
results of which are here recorded. 

Organic manures are manures of animal or 
vegetable origin—urine and droppings from 
cattle, humans, horses, sheep, pigs, poultry; 
animal tissues such as fish-offal, hair, hides, 
blood, bones, hoof, and such industrial by- 
products as shoddies and leather-dust; and 
vegetable wastes and seaweed. Inorganic 
manures are manures not of organic (i.e. 
living) origin — rocks, metals, chemicals. 
Humus is decaying vegetable matter in the 
soil, which serves to bind the soil together, 
to maintain an even temperature, to retain 
moisture, and to provide a home for bene- 
ficial bacteria. Bacteria are minute, single- 
celled plants, which decompose organic 
matter and convert it into plant food. One 
teaspoonful of good soil contains approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 bacteria. 

A ton of farmyard manure consists mostly 
of humus and water, but also present are 
1:19 per cent of lime, °67 per cent of potash, 
‘64 per cent of nitrogen, -32 per cent of 
phosphorus, together with infinitesimal 
quantities of trace elements, such as boron, 
iron, calcium, manganese, magnesium, cobalt, 
sodium, silicon, and zinc, and glandular 
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secretions which are known to be important 
to fertility, but the exact functions of which 
have not yet been determined. Balanced 
inorganic manures may contain varying 
quantities of the three basic elements—nitro- 
gen, potash, and phosphates, but do not 


contain humus. 


P to about the middie of last century, 

when Bossingault, Liebig, and Lawes 
laid the foundations of scientific agriculture, 
it was generally believed that growing plants 
fed directly on the humus in the soil. It was 
not until 1834 that it was discovered that 
plant roots drew their nourishment from 
fertility elements dissolved in soil moisture. 
From that it was an obvious step to analyse 
the ashes of plants to discover their require- 
ments, to burn samples of soils and determine 
their deficiencies, and to provide chemical 
fertilisers to make good these deficiencies. 
The immediate result of the application of 
artificial fertilisers was an enormous increase 
in the yield per acre of most crops. Thus a 
new industry was born, which to-day produces 
millions of tons of manures annually and 
devotes hundreds of thousands of pounds to 
research work. This has produced a school 
of scientists who regard the soil as an inert 
medium in which the roots of growing plants 
find soluble inorganic growth-factors, and 
who attempt to explain all life, human, 
animal, and vegetable, in terms of chemical 
analysis—so much crude fibre, so much 
potash, so much nitrogen, and so on. 

The advocates of organic manuring, on the 
other hand, regard the soil as a living entity, 
and the cycle of fertility and life as a closed 
cycle—birth, death, decay, and rebirth. The 
use of inorganic fertilisers, they maintain, 
interrupts this cycle, and, while the immediate 
result may be an increased yield per acre, 
over a long period the structure of the soil is 
adversely affected, the keeping qualities, the 
flavour, and the actual food-value of the 
produce are decreased, and the susceptibility 
to disease of the plant, and of animals fed on 
such plants, is increased. They hold that all 
the elements necessary to healthy growth can 
be found in farmyard manure and compost, 
and that artificials are expensive to buy, 
heavy and awkward to transport, and un- 
pleasant to distribute. One great point the 
organic school has in its favour is that nobody 
has anything to gain by expounding it, 
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doctrine. There are no patents or secret 
formulas, nothing to advertise, and no rake- 
off to be earned by those who propagate its 
theories. 

So far, neither side has gained an appreci- 
able lead over the other. The inorganic 
school, backed by the million-dollar fertiliser 
firms and the orthodox agricultural colleges, 
is in a strong position; but, thanks to the 
brilliant work of the late Sir Albert Howard, 
Sir Robert McCarrison, Doctors Pearse and 
Rayner, and others, that position is now 
seriously challenged. The organic school 
gained several points when the manufacturers 
of artificial fertilisers, who had hitherto 
advertised their products as substitutes for 
farmyard manure, switched over to advocating 
their use along with natural manures. The 
following excerpts from fertiliser advertise- 
ments are significant: (1) 1937. ‘Farm the 
Modern Way—use complete fertilisers con- 
veniently made up in l-cwt. bags’; (2) 1949. 
‘Farmyard manure can only supply a pro- 
portion of the plant food required, and must 
be supplemented with considerable quantities 
of fertilisers.’ 

Unfortunately, the ground thus gained 
was lost as a result of foolish experiments and 
extravagant claims made by over-enthusiastic 
supporters of organic methods, which brought 
ridicule on the entire movement. In addition 
to sincere and honest inquiries, cach side has 
attracted a number of vociferous and preju- 
diced cranks—chemical advocates who main- 
tain that all organic enthusiasts use witch- 
doctor's incantations and black magic; and 
organic enthusiasts who hold that there is no 
honest agricultural research, all of it being 
subsidised by chemical firms for the sole 
purpose of increasing their sales. 

In assessing the relative merits of organic 
and inorganic manures, one must ignore these 
extremist minorities and examine the findings 
of reputed institutions and individuals. The 
most important centre of the scientific school 
of thought is the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, in Hertfordshire, which has more 
than a hundred years of important research 
work behind it. Here wheat has been grown 
on a number of plots for a hundred years, the 
same manures being applied cach year. The 
plot dressed with farmyard manure at the 
rate of fourteen tons to the acre showed a 
steadily increasing yield for six years, then 
remained static at that level for the next fifty. 
Over a period of fifty-six years, an unmanured 
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plot has yielded a yearly average of 129 
bushels of grain and 10°5 cwt. of straw per 
acre; one fed with chemical manures without 
nitrogen has yielded an average of 148 
bushels of grain and 12:3 cwt. of straw; and 
one dressed with nitrogen, phosphates, and 
potash 31°6 bushels of grain and 31-9 cwt. of 
straw. 

A noteworthy development in the field of 
inorganic manuring was the establishment of 
the science of hydroponics in California in 
1929. The plants are grown without soil, in 
basins of water fed with soluble plant- 
nutrients. A number of years of trial and 
error resulted in many interesting discoveries, 
and the hydroponic method is now used by 
commercial growers in various parts of the 
United States and on Wake Island, a mid- 
Pacific air-base. During the recent war, 
hydroponics provided fresh vegetables for 
R.A.F. personnel stationed on St Helena. 
Because all the necessary water and plant- 
nutrients are always available, more plants 
can be grown per acre and heavier crops 
produced. Wheat, oats, barley, rice, cotton, 
potatoes, and tobacco showed yields up to 
ten times as great as agricultural yields, and 
tomatoes, turnips, carrots, and onions three 
to four times as great. Excellent flowers 
have also been grown by this method. Critics 
of hydroponics state that the initial outlay is 
prohibitive and that the products have a 
reduced resistance to diseases and are of 
poor keeping-quality. 

Louis Bromfield, the American author, 
believes that the best answer is to steer a 
middle course between the two schools of 
thought. Some years ago, he and four other 
families took over five derelict and badly run- 
down and eroded farms in Ohio, an area of 
about 1000 acres, including 140 acres of 
woodland and several small ponds. The soil 
erosion was remedied with the help of 
engineering and healing carpets of good grass, 
and Bromfield’s policy of putting back into 
the soil in the form of vegetable and animal 
manures more than was taken out in the shape 
of beef, milk, and grain has restored the fer- 
tility of the worn-out acres. Each field 
receives sufficient artificial fertilisers to feed 
the current crop and to leave a residue to 
build up reserves in the soil. In a matter of a 
few years he has achieved amazing results. 
The five families who run the place co- 
operatively receive much greater financial 
returns than most farmers, the health of 





humans, animals, and plants is steadily 
improving, and the fields, which formerly 
yielded four or five bushels of wheat per acre, 
regularly yield up to sixty. 


N Britain, the organic school is organised 

in the Albert Howard Foundation, the 
Soil Association, and a number of smaller 
groups. While generally opposed to short- 
term laboratory tests and the publication of 
yield-for-yield statistics, they have, over a 
period of years, collected an impressive array 
of evidence in the shape of practical results 
obtained by farmers and gardeners using 
organic methods. 

The use of organic manures is almost as 
old as agriculture itself, but the father of 
modern organic thought was Sir Albert 
Howard, who spent many years studying 
plant-life and plant-diseases in England, the 
West Indies, and India. The special thesis 
which he endeavoured to establish is that there 
is an absolutely vital connection from the 
soil through the plant to the animal body, and 
that this chain, if perfect, carries good health, 
and, if imperfect, ill health. The state of the 
plant is the condition for the life of the para- 
site feeding on it; a healthy plant defies, and 
an unhealthy plant invites, enemy attack; and 


the health of the plant is traced back to the 


health of the soil. In his numerous books and 
articles Sir Albert Howard cites many in- 
stances of diseased crops being restored to 
health by application of organic manures and 
of sick animals being cured by dieting and 
feeding with organically-grown fodder. One 
of his most amazing discoveries was that his 
own healthy cattle could graze along with 
cattle suffering from foot-and-mouth disease 
with complete impunity. 

Two of the largest organic farmers in the 
country are Mr Friend Sykes, who has a 
750-acre farm high on the eastern escarpment 
of Salisbury Plain, and Mr Newman Turner 
in Somerset. Mr Friend Sykes, by using 
large quatities of compost, the handling 
difficulties of which he overcomes with the 
help of machinery, by shallow ploughing, 
subsoiling, and the use of deep-rooting 
grasses and clovers, is breaking crop and 
livestock-production records on compara- 
tively poor soil. 

Mr Newman Turner has a herd of Jersey 
cows which are kept as nearly as possible 
under natural conditions. They live most of the 
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time in the open and are fed on home-produced 
compost-grown fodder; concentrated, high- 
protein food to boost milk-yield is avoided. 
Natural methods of breeding and feeding and 
the inclusion of useful herbs in his grass-seed 
mixtures have given him disease-free, high- 
yielding cows with productive lives of fourteen 
to twenty years. The average life of cows 
kept under modern streamlined methods is 
five to seven years. An opponent of injections, 
inoculations, and artificial insemination, he 
maintains that sick animals are best treated 
by starvation followed by correct feeding, and 
that the second generation of artificially-bred 
cows are already being found not to hold to 
natural service. 

A number of farmers and gardeners in 
different parts of the country are turning to 
non-inversion methods-——that is to say, crops 
are grown without the help of ploughs or 
spades. Their aim is to follow the example of 
Nature, which abhors violent disturbance of 
the soil. In a wild state the seed of the plant 
falls to the ground where all the ingredients 
necessary for a seed-bed are provided by 
decaying organic matter, drawn down lightly 
by earthworms. In a ploughed field, they 
state, this fertile seed-bed is buried so deeply 
that neither the seedling nor even the full- 
grown plant can reach it, while the crop has 
to be artificially stimulated with chemicals. 
A good layer of compost is applied to the 
surface of the field, which is chopped up with 
disc-harrows or rotary hoes, to produce a 
friable bed, and into this the seeds are drilled. 
Their standard example is a forest tree, which 
grows luxuriantly, propagates freely, and 
rarely succumbs to disease, without the help 
of cultivation or artificial manuring. 


UCH remains to be discovered about 

the relationship between healthy soil, 
healthy plants and animals and the physical 
and mental well-being of humans, but it is 
known that the prevalence of goitre and 
cretinism among the hill-peoples is a result 
of the absence of iodine in the soils, and that 
the chief factor in the physical degeneracy 
and mental deficiency of hill-billies in the 
southern United States lies in the mineral 
unbalance of the soil which produces their 
food. Two British scientists, Rowlands and 
Williamson, have conducted a number of 
interesting experiments with rats. Young 
rats from the same litter were fed on diets 
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of compost-grown food and food raised with 
artificials. The first group grew to twice the 
size of the second in the same time. Rats 
suffering from malnutrition on a diet deficient 
in Vitamin B were cured when fed on compost- 
grown grain, while those fed with grain grown 
with chemicals were not. 

Recently, Dr Max Gerson, giving evidence 
before a committee of the United States 
Senate considering a Bill for Cancer Research, 
stated: ‘The fundamental damage starts with 
the use of artificial fertilisers for vegetables 
and fruit as well as for fodder. Thus the 
chemically-transformed vegetarian and meat 
nourishment increasing through generations 
transforms the organs and functions of the 
human body in the wrong direction.’ 

Many users of inorganic manures admit 
the value of humus in the soil and the dangers 
of the misuse of artificials, but maintain that 
there is not sufficient organic manure to meet 
the needs of agriculture. The organic school 
replies that if much material at present wasted 
were pressed into service there would be 
more than sufficient for all requirements. 
The city of Glasgow alone has two specially- 
designed ships to dump sewage in the Firth 
of Clyde, and thus 750,000 tons of potentially 
useful manure are lost annually. In Edin- 
burgh, Dumfries, and several English burghs 
attempts have already been made to utilise 
these wastes in municipal compost-heaps 
along with straw and bracken, and the demand 
fram farmers and gardeners far exceeds the 
supply. 


History has provided many outstanding 
examples of what happens to countries where 
the natural wealth is plundered and the 
balance of Nature upset. North Africa, the 
*granary of Rome,’ and the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys have been reduced to deserts as a 
result of overcropping, and in the past two 
centuries millions of acres of land in Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, and the United States 
have been destroyed in this way. Over- 
cropping, overgrazing, the failure to restore 
to the soil waste-matter equivalent to what 
has been taken out in crops, the removal of 
natural cover in the shape of herbage and 
forests, and the uncontrolled use of artificial 
fertilisers have resulted in sterility, soil 
erosion on a colossal scale, and disastrous 
floods in the river valleys. 

It is clear, therefore, that the question goes 
much deeper than the consideration of the 
mere mechanical advantages or disadvantages 
of applying artificial fertilisers. The popu- 
lation of the world is increasing at the rate of 
several millions every year, the area of useful 
land is being reduced by misuse and erosion, 
and the loss and damage caused by disease 
and insect pests is mounting, in spite of all 
the latest scientific discoveries. Sir John 
Boyd Orr has repeated again and again his 
warning that, unless the world can double 
its food production within the next twenty- 
five years, we will be faced with a world-wide 
famine. Thus it can be seen why we will 
have to re-examine the entire social and 
economic structure of human society. 


Carpe Diem 


Catch now the hour: not in blind panic flight 
From what to-day brings or to-morrow may, 
But as one tills his plot in failing light, 
Using the last pale crocus-gleams of day; 


Or as a forester may nurse his trees, 
Inch-high and tender, thinking: * Neither I 

Nor any man may stand and gaze at these 
In the full splendour of maturity’, 


Yet tends in faith; so let us labour, so 

Fling down a challenge to these darkling hours 
That, if annihilation come, we know 

The soil we tilled was lovely with our flowers. 


KATHLEEN LEONARD. 








JOHN EDDISBURY 


E was the biggest Saluki I have ever seen, 

yet full of quality, creamy white in colour, 

but, as my Tahawi friends pointed out, 

although this did not prevent them from 

begging whelps of his siring or sending along 

their bitches, he was somewhat lacking in the 
matter of car leg and tail feather. 

If the local Beduin admired him ‘on the 
flags,’ as it were, the way in which he out- 
paced their best when it came to coursing 
desert hares, foxes, and jackal filled them with 
unspoken envy, so much so that twice he 
returned to me after short periods of absence 
with the frayed ends of a length of camel- 
rope trailing from his collar. 

I called him Rafik, or Comrade, when he 
came nameless into my possession, and after 
being left behind by some unknown owner, 
whose convoy must have halted in the night 
somewhere near my detachment lines at 
Quassassin after being chivvied out of the 
Western Desert by Rommel. 

So far as I was concerned, Rafik was not a 
very apt baptismal choice, for I was never 


more than amiably tolerated by the big dog. 
He would canter gaily along beside my horse 
on his own, or with others of his kind, always 
ready to hurl himself into a frenzy of meteoric 
speed if we flushed game, although it made 
little difference to the lust for killing which 
drove him whether the quarry was entitled to 
the appellation or just wandered offensively 
through life in the guise of a pi-dog. It made 
no difference to the victim either, for Rafik 
possessed a vicious knack in bowling over the 
biggest pi-dogs and inflicting the supreme 
penalty without suffering injury himself. 


HERE was only one hope for a quarry in 

open desert with Rafik in pursuit, and 
nothing except the sight of a staff car travelling 
along a desert track or military road could 
divert him from his bloody intention. That, 
however, was a diversion he simply could not 
resist and with, if anything, increased pace he 
would change direction to match the speed 
and staying power with which Allah had so 
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bountifully endowed him against the unweary- 
ing swiftness of an automobile, leaving me to 
watch the spurts of dust fluffing up in swift 
succession and dead-lining for the horizon 
with a velocity almost reminiscent of a 
ricochetting bullet. 

The period of absence following such car 
chases varied considerably. Often Rafik, run 
out and spent, rejoined me and the rest of the 
pack as we hacked gently for my Head- 
quarter lines, but frequently he was away for 
days on end. 

I soon gave up beating him for the crime of 
absence, since punishment achieved nothing 
and I had, moreover, early come to the con- 
clusion that a single-minded purpose actuated 
the offence for which he endured punishment 
with unresentful resignation. The irresistible 
impulse to race after staff cars which 
afflicted him bore no resemblance to the 
lunatic pursuit of anything on wheels that 
drives so many dogs to make nuisances of 
themselves in parts but recently invaded by 
mechanical transport, and I observed him 
many times as he galloped alongside some car 
or other as it made towards the garrison past 
my lines and, as he galloped, his sole idea 
seemed to be to keep level, attract attention, 
and to scrounge a lift. 


AFIK liked to drive with me in my staff 
car, but not for the sake of the drive or 
my company when, after several journeys 
within the limits of my duty area, he dis- 
covered the bounds of such travel, but he still 
asked to accompany me because, as I came to 
believe, he thought that on the canal roads 
between Cairo and Ismailia, and Suez and 
Port Said he might yet meet with the one 
vehicle he was for ever secking. 

He was a long time in learning to answer 
to the name I had given him, which, together 
with the name and number of my unit, I had 
engraved in English and Arabic respectively 
on two brass labels on his new collar, but, if 
he had had as many names as Allah himself, 
I doubt if calling him by the one known only 
to God, the Prophet, and to Camels would 
have served to hold him back when the sight 
of a grey or camouflaged staff car quickened 
a memory that never slept. 

Friends and strangers stopped their cars 


and gave him lifts into the garrison and 
brought or sent him back to me with wild 
tales of speedometer readings taken while 
Rafik galloped alongside. I had taken similar 
readings myself, and disbelieved them, so that 
no opportunity for questioning my veracity 
shall be given here, but perhaps it will be 
accepted that for the sake of his speed and 
appearance I did everything to wean him of 
old loyalties and to gain his affections. 
Sometimes as he sat with his head on my 
knee, my fingers caressing his silky ears, I 
thought I was winning, but such occasions 
were short-lived, and I knew that I was but a 
temporary substitute, the keeper of a khan 
wherein good food and shelter might be had 
free and near which considerable sport might 
be got—a khan moreover situated near a busy 
road whereon cars passed in great numbers. 


HEN, just before El Alamein was fought, 

I lost Rafik for good, and it was not until 

Tobruk had been retaken that I had news of 

him. A cartilage knee had put me in hospital 

again, and another leg case, though he, poor 

chap, was awaiting an artificial replacement, 
occupied the next bed to mine. 

It was not long before the inevitable topic of 
sport was raised by my neighbour, who told 
of welcome additions to battlefront rations 
made available to him by the finest Saluki 
ever, a dog which adopted him in the desert, 
remained with him during the retreat before 
the Afrika Corps, and was lost in a back area. 

A photograph was produced, and I was not 
surprised to identify Rafik. ‘Oh, he found 
me again,’ my ward mate replied after hearing 
about the dog’s stay with me. ‘He had your 
collar on still, but we were not together long. 
He must have hitchhiked most of the way to 
the unit in some unaccountable manner, but 
we had barely time to make much of each 
other, because there was a running fight on 
as we were chasing Jerry back from El Alamein 
at the time. A shell broke both his forelegs, 
so I finished him with a revolver-shot.’ 

“You can have one of his sons if you like,’ 
I offered, to be rejected with, ‘No, thanks all 
the same. I shall be off to Blighty before long 
with a cork leg and could not take a dog with 
me. Anyway, { just don’t want another 
for a while.’ 
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CLIVE 


ANY people hold that the real age of 

literary criticism is dead. Certainly 
critics are politer than they used to be, but 
maybe they are less discriminating as well. 
At the same time, few great works become 
classics in the lifetimes of their authors, and 
the opinion of posterity seldom bears out 
what contemporaries had to say about books 
and plays. For that reason it is interesting, 
in the light of present knowledge, to compare 
our general opinions to-day with those whose 
job it was to comment upon works that we 
now call classics, when these first burst on the 
world. 

Shakespeare has not always held the esteem 
of bookmen the world over. Samuel Pepys, 
who might be considered an enlightened, 
knowledgeable, and typically intelligent 
theatre-goer of the 17th century, thought 
Romeo and Juliet * the worst play | ever heard 
in my life,’ and he heard a good many. He 
‘took no pleasure at all’ in Twelfth Night. 
Byron called Shakespeare ‘a damned humbug,’ 
and of Measure for Measure Coleridge wrote: 
‘A hateful work, though Shakespearean 
throughout.’ 

*I can't read Ben Jonson,’ stated Tennyson, 
‘especially his comedies. He appears to me 
to move in a sea of glue.’ Of Milton, Horace 
Walpole said: ‘Who would remember him 


BEECH 


for his barbarous prose?’ and Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson he described as ‘the story of a 
mountebank and his zany.’ In that work 
itself Dr Johnson is reported as saying of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters: ‘They teach the morals 
of a whore, and the manners of a dancing- 
master.” Thomas Carlyle discussed Charles 
Lamb as ‘not genius, but diluted insanity,’ 
while Sydney Smith called Macaulay ‘a book 
in breeches." Harriet Martineau thought 
Bulwer-Lytton ‘a woman of genius enclosed 
in a man’s form.” 

Such recriminations, although not always 
mutual, have been common enough for cen- 
turies. Samuel Richardson considered Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones ‘a dissolute book’ whose run 
was over in 1750, and Charles James Fox held 
that no one could write so much nonsense as 
Dean Swift did. Coleridge had plenty to say 
about books in general, and little of it con- 
tained praise. Of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire he said: ‘Gibbon’s style 
is detestable, but his style is not the worst 
thing about him. His history has proved an 
effective bar to all real familiarity with the 
temper and habits of Imperial Rome.’ Sterne’s 
A Sentimental Journey he condemned as ‘ poor 
and sickly stuff.’ 

John Wesley called David Hume ‘the most 
insolent despiser of truth and virtue that ever 
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appeared in the world.’ According to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, neither Shelley nor Byron 
were ever poets, and Dickens ‘had no insight 
into character . . . his eye rests always on 
surfaces." Of Emerson himself Miss Mitford 
said: ‘He would have been a great writer and 
thinker if Carlyle had not fallen in his way.’ 
Dr John Brown also had an extremely poor 
opinion of Dickens. ‘A child of genius, but 
only a child... he never progresses, never 
improves,’ 
novelist 


is what he wrote about the great 


CCORDING to one 19th-century critic, 
Walter Savage Landor never learned how 
to write simple and lucid English. The term 
‘ass’ is not one that one would expect to 
encounter even in the more irresponsible 
quarters of literary abuse, yet, in a letter, 
Samuel Butler called Richard Jefferies ‘an ass,’ 
and Stephen McKenna referred to George 
Russell (*A. E.") as‘a bit of an ass." Herman 
Melville, as is well known, was never very 
popular in his own day: ‘I am heartily sick 
of Typee,’ wrote James Russell Lowell in a 
letter to a friend. Another American, Walt 
Whitman, was also under heavy fire for his 
book of poems, Leaves of Grass, when it was 
published. Charles Eliot Norton, of the 
North American Review, said of it: ‘One 
cannot leave it about for chance readers, and 
would be sorry to know that any woman had 
looked into it past the title-page.” 

John Ruskin could get quite vehement at 
times about authors whose work he disliked. 
‘An utterly shallow wretched segment of a 
human creature, incapable of understanding 
anything in the ultimate conditions of it’ was 
how he described John Stuart Mill. Of 
George Eliot's The Mill on the Floss Ruskin 
had but one word, ‘disgusting.’ Of George 
Eliot herself Dr John Brown burst out: ‘Her 
views of life, of God, of all that is deepest and 
truest in man, are low, miserable, hopeless, 
and she seems always wishing to drag her 
readers down to her dead level. . . . I trust 
that in fifty years she will be forgotten. . . .’ 
That was in 1872. 


But some of the women writers of a century 
or so ago could be pretty peppery themselves. 
Miss Mitford thought Uncle Tom's Cabin one- 
sided, exaggerated, and false, with only clever- 
ness of a disagreeable kind. ‘I read about a 
hundred pages, and found the book so painful 
that I put it down, and certainly am not likely 
to pick it up again,’ she told a friend. Charlotte 
Bronté said of Thackeray that he ‘likes to 
dissect an ulcer or an aneurism, he has 
pleasure in putting his cruel knife or probe into 
quivering, living flesh.’ She also thought but 
little of Jane Austen, remarking: ‘I should 
hardly like to live with her ladies and gentle- 
men, in their elegant but confined houses.’ 
Hannah More felt Gibbon's Decline and Fail 
to be affected and in false taste, and found 
the notes immodest and profane. Anna 
Seward considered that Milton's pagan allu- 
sions in Paradise Lost were ‘improper in a 
poem whose subject was of such consecrated 
sanctity.’ 


E same sort of thing went on until quite 

recent times. Henry James counted an 
enthusiasm for the works of Edgar Allan Poe 
*the mark of a decidedly primitive stage of 
reflection.” Matthew Arnold maintained that 
Thackeray was not a first-rate artist, and 
Arnold Bennett said of Kipling: ‘He was 
never great.’ George Moore judged Conrad a 
‘completely worthless writer,” and Gertrude 
Atherton thought George Moore's face colour- 
less and ‘like a codfish crossed by a satyr.’ 
James Russell Lowell regarded Bulwer-Lytton 
as an impostor, and Charles Eliot Norton 
set him down as ‘essentially a man of tinsel.’ 
For sheer amusing literary criticism, however, 
Thomas Carlyle’s comments on Gay’s The 
Beggar's Operaare unsurpassed. He described 
the play as ‘a mere pouring of bilge-water and 
oil of vitriol on the deepest wounds of 
humanity.’ 

For a brief moment we are inclined to 
sympathise with the fourth Lord Holland, 
who said: ‘How odious all authors are, and 
how doubly so to each other!’ But not for 
long: 





The Wee Green Man 





ROLF BENNETT 


LEPRECHAUN, did you say? A 
leprechaun aboard this ship!’ exclaimed 
the bos’n incredulously. 

**Tis the truth I’m telling you,’ returned the 
cook. ‘With me very own two eyes did I see 
him.” 

‘Ah, go on now. Who ever heard of a 
leprechaun going to sea? A wee man in a 
green suit and no higher than the distance 
between the top of me thumb and the heel of 
me wrist,” laughed the bos'n. ‘Now how 
would he get aboard, I ask you?’ 

**Twas the ship's cat that brought him.’ 

‘The ship’s cat! And maybe you'll. be 
telling me next he was riding astride her the 
way a jockey would ride a horse.’ 

‘I would not,’ answered the cook. ‘She 
brought him in her mouth the same way she 
brought her kittens. Four of them. And 
the leprechaun last of all.” 

‘I'll not believe you,’ said the bos’n, stuffing 
tobacco into his pipe. ‘For what would be 
the kitty’s need of a leprechaun, and how would 
he be letting her get him? For a leprechaun, 


as all the world knows, is the quickest and 
cunningest thing on two legs.’ 

**Twas when we were in port and the old 
cat went ashore to have her kittens—and with 
no time to spare be the look of her. To the 
country just outside the town she'd be going, 
where it's quiet and she could tend to her 
business in a decent manner. Well, she'd be 
seeing a saucer of milk—’ 

‘A saucer of milk!" interrupted the bos’n. 
‘Are you telling me the country is full of 
saucers of milk, growing belike on the hedges?’ 

‘I am not. But everyone knows that the 
country folk put out saucers of milk so that 
the Little People can refresh themselves if 
they’"ve a mind to. Well, the cat finds a 
saucer of milk, and the leprechaun's hoping, 
you see, that the cat will leave him some of 
the milk and go her ways. But the cat—’ 

‘Are you telling me you'd be seeing all this 
with your own eyes, cookie?’ 

*I am not. I'm just working it out in me 
mind how the leprechaun met the cat, or the 
cat met the leprechaun, whichever way you'd 
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rather I'd be putting it. Will you listen now? 
The cat supped up all the milk and then 
looked for a nice, soft place to bed her down 
in. And what would she be finding in the 
moss and the bracken but the little bed the 
leprechaun had made for himself. So she just 
curled herself up in the leprechaun’s bed and 
went to sleep.” 

*Well, I'd not put it past a cat to do a thing 
like that,” admitted the bos’n. ‘But then 
doesn't everyone know that the leprechaun is 
the cunningest—* 

‘He is that, bos'n, but "twas cold with the 
chill of the night coming on. So he thinks to 
himself, maybe, ‘twould be a fine thing to 
snuggle up close to the sleeping cat in the 
warmth and softness of her fur. Well now, 
in the night along come the kittens, and the 
cat being too stupid to count, and the lepre- 
chaun having the smell of the cat's fur on 
himself through lying so close to her, she 
thinks he’s one of them.’ 

“It might be the cat was not gifted at doing 
sums in her head,’ said the bos'’n, ‘but who'd 
believe she'd be colour-blind as well? And 
a green kitten—' 

* Will you listen to me now? The leprechaun 
sees the cat feeding her kittens, and what must 
he do, being the cunningest thing there is, 
than take a pull himself, sucking away with 
the best of them.’ 

“Well, well, maybe that was the way of it, 
and the sort of thing a leprechaun, being 
the 

‘Will you not keep interrupting me, bos’n? 
When the time comes to go back to the ship 

for doesn’t every sea-going cat know the 
day and hour its ship's due to sail?—she 
carries her kittens on board one by one and 
then fetches the leprechaun the way I seen 
her do.’ 

“But why,” demanded the bos’n, ‘did the 
leprechaun let himself be carried aboard the 
ship, and him knowing nothing about ships 
or the sea at all?’ 

*How would I be knowing what was in the 
mind of him?’ retorted the cook. 


2 ILL you listen now?’ resumed the cook. 

*The skipper had his daughter aboard 

that trip, and she no beauty I'm telling you, 

but what must the poor thing do but lose her 
heart to the mate." 

*And why would she not? Isn't he the fine, 

upstanding figure of a man the like of which 
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any girl would lose her heart to and glad 
of it?’ 

‘Will you wait now? One day the steward 
found the leprechaun in the mate's cabin. 
He let out a yell the way you'd think Old 
Nick was after him and ran for his life, or 
maybe ‘twas his soul he was fearing for. 
You'll be asking me, maybe, what would the 
leprechaun be doing in the mate’s cabin?’ 

*I will not, but what was he doing there 
at all?’ 

‘I'd not be knowing,’ answered the cook, 
‘but this might be the way of it. Now ‘tis 
known to you that if you can catch a lepre- 
chaun and hold him fast, he'll give you a pot 
of gold to let him go free.’ 

* Aye, but never have I heard of any mortal 
that’s done it, or wheedled as much gold out 
of a leprechaun as you could put under the 
nail of your thumb,’ remarked the bos'n. 

*Ah, but who'd be telling you if he had? 
Well now, it may be the mate saw the lepre- 
chaun and, knowing about the pot of gold, 
caught him and tried to hold him fast. And 
if you ask me, the mate had no sooner 
grabbed him than he was out of his hands like 
an ecl, or else he must have coaxed and 
cajoled the mate into letting him go.’ 

‘And how,’ asked the bos’n, ‘would that 
be affecting the captain’s daughter?’ 

‘Isn't the leprechaun the most revengeful as 
well as the cunningest of living creatures? 
"Tis in me mind that he whispered in the 
mate's ear while he was sleeping that the 
skipper’s daughter is the loveliest girl between 
Dublin and Ballyconneely—God forgive him! 
But whatever might be the way of it, or the 
sort of spell he put upon him, the mate fell 
in love with the old man’s daughter, and him 
the fine, upstanding man he is and all.’ 

**Twas a dirty trick to be playing on a man,’ 
commented the bos’n. 


“IQ UT what happened to the leprechaun 
after he’d gone and bewitched the mate?’ 
asked the bos'n. 

“We sailed and we reached Trinidad and 
we put into Port of Spain,’ answered the cook. 
‘And there, somehow, the story got around 
of the creature we had on board and no one 


caring to put a name to it. But one day a 
professor gentleman came aboard and asked 
leave to hunt for the creature, and he brought 
with him a little net on the end of a pole like 
the childer use for chasing butterflies.” 





You're not telling me he thought the lepre- 
chaun was a butterfly?’ 

“How was he to know what it was and no 
one feeling disposed to tell him? And a 
butterfly-net, when you come to think of it, 
would be better than a gun for hunting a 
leprechaun." 

“Aye, and did he catch it?’ inquired the 
bos'n. 

“He did that. He tipped it into an empty 
jam-jar, and he put a bit of canvas smartly 
over the top of it and tied it down with a bit 
of spun-yarn. Two round-turns and a couple 
of reef-knots he made, and another round- 
turn and one more reef-knot to be on the safe 
side. And then he shoves the jar in his pocket 
and goes aft to see the captain.’ 

*The professor did all this?’ 

*He did so. Well, as soon as he reached 
the skipper’s cabin, the professor felt in his 
pocket for the jar. And sure enough the jar 
was there—but the leprechaun was not. He 
had disappeared entirely.’ 

* Disappeared!’ exclaimed the bos’n. ‘How 
would he do that now and him fastened down 
under canvas with three round-turns and three 
reef-knots the way you've been telling me? 

*I wouldn't be knowing,’ answered the cook, 
*but the canvas cover of the jar was gnawed, 
as it might be with teeth, till there was a big 
hole in it.” 

‘Ah well, good luck to the leprechaun, 
though he wouldn't be needing that from the 
likes of me,’ said the bos'n, shaking his head. 
*Yet ‘tis sad to think of the wee man, and 
him used to the damp and cool of the bogs 
and the loughs, having to live in a hot, dry 
place like Trinidad with its lakes of pitch, with 
no one knowing him at all, nor putting out a 
saucer of milk the way he could refresh him- 
self when he'd a mind to.” 

‘Indeed it is so,’ agreed the cook. 
would be if he'd stayed in Trinidad.” 

* Did he not then?’ 

*He did not. We were no more than an 
hour out of port, when a huge great sea-gull 
came and perched himself on that derrick I'm 
pointing to now,’ said the cook. ‘And with 
me very own eyes I seen the leprechaun slide 
off the bird’s back, slip down the stays and 


‘Or 


THE WEE GREEN MAN 
disappear in less time than I'm taking to tell 


“With your own eyes you saw all that?’ 

‘With me own ecyes and never the word 
of a lie.” 

‘Then would the leprechaun still be on 
board?" asked the bos’n, a faint note of 
alarm in his voice. 

‘Indeed he would not. When we reached 
this port the cat went ashore to have her new 
lot of kittens, it being time she was due and 
nothing to spare, and I'm thinking the lepre- 
chaun went with her.’ 

‘Well, well, ‘tis a strange story,’ mused the 
bos’n, ‘and if it was meself I'd write it down 
and send it to the papers, seeing it's no lie 
they won't print if ‘tis only big enough.’ 

*A lie, do you say!” cried the cook. ‘Now 
suppose I could show you the very selfsame 
jar in which the professor put the leprechaun? 
And suppose, be the same token, the jar had 
on it the bit of canvas still tied on top of it, 
with the round-turns and the reef-knots and 
the bit gnawed out of the middle?’ 

‘Ah, now, that's different,’ admitted the 
bos’n. ‘If you could show me the very jar 
and the canvas itself I couldn't deny the truth 
of what you ‘ve told me, for I'd be having the 
evidence of me own cyes.” 

*Then come along to the fo'c'sle, where I 
have the jar stowed under me bunk.” 

*I'm wondering now,’ said the bos’n as they 
went towards the fo’c’sle, ‘whether himself 
will come back to the ship, having got a liking 
for the sea?’ 

*It’s queer you should be asking me that, 
bos’n, for I've had the same idea myself. 
Suppose now the wee man started bragging 
to his friends of the grand life he'd had at sea, 
until talk of it spread through the land and 
the Little Folk started packing up their bundles 
and heading for every port in the country.’ 

*Ah, no, it would be the devil and all if 
there was never a leprechaun left in the green 
island for a man to match his wits against,’ 
said the bos’n. ‘But then the leprechaun’s 
the cunningest—’* 

‘Ah, come along now and I'l! be showing 
you the jam-jar, canvas and reef-knots and 
all,’ interrupted the cook. 











Twice-Told Tales 





XIII.—Railway Jubilee in America 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of January 1852] 


HEN I heard that there was to be a 

procession, the word vulgarised the 
whole affair. It conjured up before my mind's 
eye our doings of the sort in England, with 
the Lord Mayor's Show at the head of them; 
and I concluded that the Yankee attempt 
would be still more trashy. Let us see how it 
turned out. 

I left home shortly after daybreak, and went 
to the Common, as it is called—a Park about 
as large as St James's. The pedestrian portion 
of the procession assembled in the Park, while 
the vehicles crowded all the adjacent streets. 
And now might be observed the various 
societies, with their bands of music. I was 
chatting with a raw Vermonter, who was as 
much a stranger as myself. ‘In the name of 
creation,’ he suddenly exclaimed, ‘what tarnal 
screeching is that yonder?’ ‘That,’ I said, ‘is 
the bagpipes, the national music of Scotland.’ 
‘That?’ said he: ‘it would clear a State of 
racoons in no time!’ 

As the president was expected at the State- 
House, and the procession was to start from 
thence, that was the point of attraction, where 
the spectators formed into a vast, dense, and 
steady mass. We English are in the habit of 
seeing the paraphernalia of courts, and are 
slow to disconnect the ideas of pomp and 
state from the persons of those who hold 
power and distinction; but the chief of this 
great nation, together with the secretary of 
state, had arrived in town by railway in an 
ordinary carriage, without the least parade, 
and the corporation had hired for the occasion 
an open carriage-and-four—such an equipage 
as would have passed quite unnoticed in an 
English provincial town. 

I walked the whole length of the route before 
the procession moved, and the coup d'@il was 
perfect. When the open carriage appeared in 
which rode Lord Elgin and his friends, the 
representative of Great Britain was greeted 
with such shouts and by such waving of 
handkerchiefs from the windows by crowds of 
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elegantly dressed females, as I am sure his 
lordship can never forget. 

Nearly equal to this was the enthusiasm 
elicited by the appearance of an open carriage, 
drawn by four grays, and containing only two 
men, wellnigh ninety years of age, then the 
sole survivors, in the State of Massachusetts, 
of those who fought in the War of Independ- 
ence. It is the custom to shew honour to the 
survivors of that event on all public occasions. 
On the 4th of July last, the last public gather- 
ing, there were four in the carriage: two are 
gone. Before the carriage, was carried the 
banner of Washington, used in the struggle. 
When these old men raised their withered 
hands to remove their hats, in reply to the 
welcome of the crowd, they appeared like 
spirits of the past. In all probability, they will 
not appear in public again; but the fruits of 
their courage will live for ever. 

I had a ticket offered me for the banquet, 
but I preferred being outside among the 
people. The Park continued to be crowded 
to excess; and as the company arrived, they 
were greeted by the people and the bands of 
music stationed here and there. But what 
sound is that? They are drinking toasts 
within; and one is now given which stirs the 
vast multitude like an electrical shock. I can- 
not hear at first, the roar is so deafening: but 
presently I am able to analyse the sounds that 
have caused the commotion; and I confess it 
is with a beating heart, and a sort of choking 
sensation in the throat, I hear every lip repeat 
*The Queen of England!’ and every band 
in the Park take up from the music in the tent 
our own national strain, till the whole atmos- 
phere vibrates with God save the Queen! The 
effect was magical, and | felt gratified beyond 
measure—not alone at the compliment to our 
country, but as evidence that the Anglo- 
Saxons are still one great community, and that 
the proceedings of that day would rivet be- 
tween the two countries the bond of common 
blood. 
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New Year Resolutions 





E now face together the Gardening Year 
of 1952. I say ‘together,’ because liter- 
ally hundreds of you have writien to me 
during these past two and a half years and | 
feel that I know you as friends. Let us start 
then with some resolutions. Many of us 
failed in 1951 because we were not prepared. 
Resolution No. 1 must be that we will give 
the soil every chance. Composting must be 
done properly and every bit of vegetable refuse 
that can be got will be rotted down with a 
suitable activator. A bin will be made right 
away, even if it is only of wire-netting. For 
most gardens a bin 8 feet square is quite 
sufficient, and when there is a 6-inch layer of 
lawn-mowings, leaves, the tops of potatoes, 
or whatever it may be, the activator will be 
applied over the top before the next layer is 
put on. For the purpose, I now use fish- 
manure at 2 ounces to the square yard, and 
find it most successful. For every fourth layer 
lime is applied instead of the fish-manure. 
Resolution No. 2 concerns the ordering of 
seeds. Get this seed order off within the next 
week. It will mean careful planning. It is 
worth while buying some squared paper, and, 
having got the outline of the vegetable-plot 
drawn, then fill in exactly where the various 
crops are to be, and it will not be difficult to 
work out the quantity of seeds required. Asa 
guide, I would say that in the case of beans 
and peas you need § pint per 50 foot of row; 
with root crops, } ounce for a row of this 
length; and in the case of the brassicas and 
onions, } ounce also should be ample. The 
only exception is in the case of the onions, 


which you do not sow until July for pulling 
green, and then $ ounce will be necessary. 

Resolution No. 3. Despite the fact that we 
propose to dig in plenty of organic matter and 
undoubtedly fork in ample horticultural sedge- 
peat in the spring, there are going to be 
problems concerning pests and diseases. No 
one uses more compost than I do and yet in 
1951 we were faced with the worst attack of 
flea-beetle I can remember. Get together 
therefore what you will need for the gardening 
medicine-chest. If you have the remedies 
handy, they can be used at once. If you 
wait until an attack is well developed, you 
may be too late. What should the medicine- 
chest contain? I suggest a tin of liquid derris, 
a bottle of nicotine carefully stoppered and 
marked * poison," a packet of copper lime dust 
and a similar quantity of fine sulphur dust for 
fungus diseases. These can be best applied 
with a hand dust-gun. For the slugs get the 
necessary metaldehyde, and for preventing an 
attack of club-root and the cabbage-root 
maggot the special tablets of mercuric chloride. 
Those who grow fruit will require the tar- 
distillate wash to spray their trees with now. 
Later, for the apples and pears, the lime- 
sulphur will be wanted. Put into the medicine- 
chest a copy of The A.B.C. of Pests and 
Diseases and the handbook will be there to 
assist you at any time. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.8.£., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 


Flowers.—Turf a new lawn 


Plant perennials. Protect Alpines and less hardy shrubs. Rake 


rubbish from shrub borders. Muich lily of the valley. Prune winter jasmine after flowering. 
Frwit.—Spray with tar-oil wash. Plant trees and bushes. Prune. See to all ties and stakes. 


Burn prunings, returning ash to soil. 
buds. 


Spray gooseberries with thick lime against birds damaging 
Apply fish manure at 3 to 4 ounces to the square yard. 


Vegetables.—In sunny south borders sow broad-beans and peas. Lift seakale for forcing. Buy in 


seed-potatoes and chit. S 
endive. Lift parsnips 
of exhibition onions under glass. 


Greenhouse.—T ake cuttings of chrysanthemums and ‘ 
of the winter cherry, 


seed compost and sow seeds 


t shallots. Cover rhubarb outside and surround with straw. Blanch 
leave on ground until required. Lift artichokes and store. Sow seed 


1’ carnations. Make up a John Innes 
, pentstemon, tobacco- t, annual 


hollybock. snapdragon, and sweet pea. Propagate coleuses, heliotropes, salvias, marguerites 


from cuttings. 

















Science at Your Service 








GOOD PAINTING 

| Sapte everyday subjects are more technical 

or technological than painting. Successful 
house-painting, whether outside or inside, 
depends. not only upon the quality of materials 
applied, but also upon their handling in the 
actual application and the treatment of the 
surfaces beforehand. Modern paints often 
require different handling from traditional 
types of paint. One of the leading paint 
manufacturers in Britain has recently pub- 
lished a booklet that covers this difficult 
subject with admirable clarity. It deals with 
all well-known classes of paints, from the 
orthodox oil and varnish paints to the modern 
cellulose paints, and with the variety of sur- 
faces to which paints are applied—wood, 
metal, plaster and cement, brick and concrete, 
stone, previously painted surfaces, and the 
modern building-board materials. The causes 
of common defects in painting are fully dis- 
cussed. This booklet or bulletin of more 
than fifty pages is offered as a form of service, 
and it will be an invaluable source of practical 
information for anyone who is privately or 
commercially responsible for arranging or 
deciding upon paintwork. The booklet is 
objectively written and in no sense can it be 
regarded as a sales-list for the company’s own 
specific paint products. 


AN ILLUMINATED SCREWDRIVER 

The well-known plastic material perspex 
possesses the unusual property of ‘piping’ 
light rather than diffusing it. This property is 
displayed when the interior of perspex tubing 
is illuminated. The effect is only minor, but 
it has been sufficient to develop a special use 
for this material—namely, that of illuminating 
the heads of screwdrivers. An English com- 
pany is manufacturing these tools, the light 
source being a standard torch-bulb fed by a 
standard battery in the handle. A stream of 
light from the perspex tubing round the neck 
of the screwdriver illuminates the blade. This 
new tool will be useful to any engineer or 
builder who at times has to solve the problem 
of contacting the heads of screws in the dark. 
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A NEW CASH-BOX 

Manufactured from welded steel, a new 
cash-box offers exceptional security for those 
in charge of notes and coins in offices, clubs, 
or similar organisations. The main feature 
is the special lock, which defies any attempts 
to open it by other keys or picks. Such an 
attempt brings into action a locking-bar that 
immediately engages two widely-separated 
links in the lid. The box can thereafter be 
opened only by the correct key, which must 
then be given a sharp turn to the left—that is, 
in the normal locking direction—before mak- 
ing the usual turn to the right. The accidental 
use of a wrong key would have the same 
extra-locking effect. In addition, the lock 
contains a lever device that gives clear warning 
when, through some wear of the bolt or key, 
the bolt has not been fully shot in the locking 
operation. This box is made by one of the 
world’s most famous makers of safes and 
strongrooms. Two models, each of different 
size, are offered. 


AN ELECTRIC DRYER AND AIRER 

A low-temperature electrically-heated panel 
both dries and airs the clothes. The clothes 
dry by contact with the warm surface of the 
panel, but the temperature is always below 
scorch-risk and, of course, fire-risk. Wet 
clothes can be hung on a central and vertical 
stand, which carries four adjustable rails. 
From one end of the stand two hinged covers 
are then swung back into their shut position 
and the dryer and airer is then enclosed, not 
completely, but sufficiently to retain warmth. 
Wet or damp clothes straight from washing 
or ironing can be put on the rails and left 
overnight. Without any risk of scorching 
they will be dry and aired ready to wear in the 
morning. The current consumption is low, 
only a quarter of a kilowatt per hour, rather 
less than half the consumption of an electric- 
iron. The appliance is quite small, occupying 
space comparable to that required for a small 
clothes-horse. It should be exceptionally use- 
ful for people living in small houses or flats 
or in bed-sittingrooms. 





FOR DAIRY FARMERS? 


A new device that may be of some value to 
farmers is a domestic radio system which 
transmits sounds from the farmsheds to the 
farmhouse. A microphone is fitted wherever 
a@ cow or goat may, for example, be due to 
calve or kid. The cries of the animal are 
transmitted to the farmhouse by the amplifier 
and loudspeaker. It is suggested that this 
simple system will save long sessions staying 
beside the animal herself, as the farmer or 
stockman will be able to decide from the 
sounds transmitted when he is needed. It 
may also prove useful in cases when farm 
animals are ill. 

CORDLESS ELECTRIC-IRON 

An electric-iron without a flex sounds im- 
probable, but this has been ingeniously 
achieved by a British manufacturer. The 
power-supply for heating the iron is obtained 
from a contact-unit on the special ironing- 
board. This contact-unit is virtually an inset 
well at one end of the board; the iron when 
pushed to the opening of this well slides over 
guiding rollers which ensure that three prongs 
in the back of the iron make contact with 
three sockets at the rear of the well. The iron 
is immediately heated and the heat received is 
retained for an appreciable ironing period. 
The iron temperature is thermostatically con- 
trolled, and there are five settings for the 
heating-unit according to the type of fabric 
being ironed—artificial silk, silk, wool, cotton, 
or linen. A pilot-light glows until the correct 
temperature is reached. 

Apart from the advantage of ironing with- 
out an attached flex, the risk of shock from 
the iron is removed. While in the hand the 
iron is non-electric; even when the heating 
contact is made the iron slides into position 
over the rollers by its own weight, so the hand 
is removed before the iron is connected. 

It is perhaps misleading to describe this 
appliance simply as an electric-iron, for it 
cannot be divorced from its power-fitted 
ironing-board. The appliance is more cor- 
rectly described as a complete ironing-unit. 

The iron itself is made of steel with 
chromium-plate finish. It weighs five pounds. 
The lagged cover retains the heat but keeps 
the handle cool. The ironing-board is of all- 
metal construction, with tubular legs and 
rubber feet. The contact-unit well is asbestos- 
lined. The surfacing of the ironing-board 
itself is a felt overlay 4 inch thick and there 
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is a washable slip-on cover. The board can 
be compactly folded when not in use; and 
for rigidity of position when in use there is a 
stabilising bar that clips on to one of the 
crossbars to the legs. 

The unit has 900 watts consumption and 
standard models for three voltage ranges are 
available— 200-210,220-230,and 240-250. Non- 
standard models for DC current or for 100- 
110 voltage AC current can be supplied. The 
cable connecting the ironing-board with the 
power is 8 feet long and includes an earth lead. 


ADHESIVES POR BRAKE LININGS 


Until recently, linings for clutches and 
brakes have been attached by riveting; the 
use of synthetic and specially-designed ad- 
hesives for the purpose is a relatively new 
development. For attaching brake linings, 
adhesives offer a number of advantages over 
rivets. The life of the lining is longer as its 
wearable depth is not determined by the 
position of the rivet heads. A greater surface- 
area for braking is available owing to the 
absence of rivet holes, and this can give as 
much as 10 per cent additional friction-area. 
There is less vibration owing to the more 
complete contact between lining and shoe 
or plates. Also, the strength of attachment 
with adhesives is many times greater than 
that obtained with the use of rivets; even at 
fairly high temperatures—as much as 250° 
Centigrade—the adhesive-produced bond is 
stronger. These points are still unappreciated 
by many motor engineers, for adhesive 
bonding with metals is even now only eight 
years old. The bonding process is simple, 
but it requires somewhat more specialised 
knowledge than the more obviously 
mechanical operation of riveting. The most 
essential step is a thorough degreasing of the 
two surfaces to be joined, as any film of 
grease, however thin, would seriously reduce 
the strength of adhesion. The relining of 
brakes by smali service depots and motor- 
engineering firms in which suitable facilities 
are not available is thus likely to become a less 
usual practice as the use of adhesives expands. 
It is bound to be more effective and economic 
for specialised and suitably equipped centres 
to operate this modern process. This is 
possibly a minor disadvantage of the bonded 
lining as compared with the riveted lining, 
but it can be overcome if enough centres are 
available to give a rapid relining service to 
small garages. 
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VIBRATION-DAMPERS FOR MACHINERY 


The cumulative effects of machine vibration 
upon buildings are more serious than is 
commonly realised, particularly when modern 
plant is installed in old premises or in post- 
war austerity buildings. Nevertheless, most 
of the risk of deterioration can be eliminated 
by using vibration-dampers under machinery. 
A British company has developed such 
dampers, which also serve the additional 
purpose of levelling the machinery. The 
dampers are simple in design and can be placed 
in position without floor-cutting; no special 
parts or tools are required for fitting them to 
the plant or the floor. Briefly, an inner 
cylinder with a stud is insulated from an outer 
shell by a substantial wall of mechanically- 
bonded rubber; the stud is inserted into the 
hold-down bolt-hole of the machine's base. 
The lower nut on the damper stud can be 
tightened to bring the machine to a dead- 
level position. Usually, four such dampers 
are required for a single unit of machinery— 
for example, blowers, compressors, forging 
hammers, riveting machines. These dampers 
are manufactured in a range of sizes for load 
capacities (per damper) of from 10 pounds to 
2000 pounds. It is an easy matter to choose 
appropriate vibration-dampers so that the 
capacity of the four under a machine safely 
exceeds the total weight of the machine itself. 


LAND RECLAMATION 


No country in modern times has reclaimed 
land from the sea as outstandingly as Holland. 
Short of farming land, yet possessing a flat 
coastline frequently invaded by the sea, the 
Dutch were forced to develop the art of land- 
drainage to what is probably the highest level 
of skill so far reached in the history of man- 
kind. Even when sea-covered land is drained, 
many problems confront agriculturists before 
the over-saline soils can be used for economic 
cropping. Here again the challenge has been 
met by Dutch science. Holland to-day is 
exporting her unique skill and knowledge. A 
Dutch company has recently been formed to 
reclaim and develop an area of ten square 
miles in the Fraser Valley near Vancouver. 
Over half this land is expected to come into 
cultivation within one year. The project has 
evolved because several thousands of young 
Dutch farmers, unable to secure land in their 
own country, have emigrated to Canada since 
the War. The new Dutch company will use 
Dutch capital to reclaim this land in Canada 


and will rent most of it to young Dutch 
emigrants who have already obtained some 
experience of Canadian farming conditions. 
Vegetable cropping and dairy-farming will be 
principally developed on this land that at 
present is still below water. This seems likely 
to be a remarkable experiment in inter- 
national co-operation. 


(CONTROLLED POLLINATION 

The artificial pollination of fruit flowers is 
normally performed by applying pollen to 
the flowers before they open and subsequently 
protecting them from foreign pollen by 
enclosing within paper or muslin bags. In 
Germany during the War, the shortage of such 
bags led to a new and improvised method by 
which the flower bud was smeared with 
vaseline after artificial pollination; the vase- 
line, made less viscous by creaming with olive- 
oil, appears to form a hermetic seal. Recent 
research here at the Long Ashton Research 
Station has investigated whether, in fact, this 
is an improvement upon the traditional bag- 
enclosing method. Tests crossing two pairs 
of apple varieties have been carried out. It 
has certainly been established that the vaseline 
application gives protection against unwanted 
and subsequent pollination. There appears 
to be some reduction in pollen viability and 
fruit set as a consequence of the use of vase- 
line, but the adverse effects of this must be 
weighed against the humid and unnatural 
atmosphere that is known to develop when 
fruit flowers are enclosed within a bag. These 
initial investigations in this country are 
considered to be sufficiently satisfactory to be 
continued, and it is not impossible that the 
vaseline method will be found to be at least 
as good and perhaps easier than the bag- 
enclosure method. 
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